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OR fidelity in quality and design to the highest art of foreign 
lands, coupled with the sturdy wearing qualities that are distinct- 
ively American, choose BROWN’S LINENIZED CRETONNES. 


Several of our latest and best designs for Spring are by American 
artists connected with the American Museum of Art, of New York. 


YOU can best insure your customers’ satisfaction and your own 
profit by selling BROWN’'S LINENIZED CRETONNES for 
Slip _ Covers, Hangings, Bed Spreads, Cushions, Upholstery, etc. 


i W. H. BROWN, SON & CO. 
— OFFICES AND SALESROOM 
395 Broadway, N.Y. After January |, 1918, at White and Church Streets 
UPTOWN OFFICE,%874 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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XCEPTIONAL reproduction of a tapestry in 

54-inch width. Worked on a power loom for 

the sake of economy but retaining the charm of color 
and weave found in the antique models. 
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THE 


P. R. Mitchell Company 


FIFTH AVENUE AND 15th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Converters—Manufacturers 


PEREMCO FABRICS 
DOROTHEA CRETONNES 


Tickings - 50-inch Slip Coverings 
Denims 
























BENGAL ORIENTAL 


RUG 
REPRODUCTIONS 


WORLD'S MOST CELEBRATED 
REPRODUCTIONS OF 
ORIENTAL FLOOR COVERINGS. 
WOVEN SEAMLESS 


BROADLOOM 
SEAMLESS CARPETING 


VICTORIA QUALITY— COMMON WEALTH QUALITY— 
WIDTHS, 9 FT. AND 11 FT. 3 IN. WIDTHS, 9 FT. AND 12 FT. 


CUT QUANTITIES AND BY THE ROLL- 
SAMPLES SOLD UPON APPLICATION 


JAMES M. SHOEMAKER Co., INC. 
45-47 East 20th Street, New York 
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‘* The House of Mansure’’ 


WINDOW LAMBREQUINS DRAPERY, CORDS, TASSELS, etc. 


for Store and Home. 
FURNITURE GIMPS 
for Austrian and Shirred Shades. sek wd arcacteabtensinaicainens 
FRINGES and TRIMMINGS 
LAMP SHADE FRINGES ion ae Saeed 
in a great variety. : 


TINSEL BRAIDS ROPE and BAND 
for all Decorative Purposes. Portieres, Valances, etc.' 


MIRROR CORDS and TASSELS EMBROIDERED BORDERS 
in a great selection. for various uses. 


LINEN RUG FRINGES UPHOLSTERY and DRAPERY 
in all styles. Fringes for all purposes. 


TRIMMINGS OF ALL KINDS 


Special attention given to 


Art Embroidery on Portieres, Draperies, 
Theatre Curtains, etc. 


Our Extensive Manufacturing Facilities enable us to 
keep a liberal stock on hand for immediate delivery and 
execute the largest orders with the least possible delay. 


E. L. MANSURE COMPANY 


MICHIGAN AVENUE AND LAKE STREET, CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON ; NEW YORK OFFICE 
1415-1425 North Street Jefferson Bldg., 564 Washington St. Hartford Bldg.. 17th St and Broadway 
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LEE, BEHRENS & CO., inc. 


IMPORTERS 
114-116 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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A MOST EXTENSIVE VARIETY 
OF ENGLISH PRINTS, 
OF MUCH INTEREST TO THE 
DECORATIVE TRADE 








HENRY BEUTTELL & SONS 
SELLING AGENTS 

















SUNDOUR 


DRAPERY FABRICS, UPHOLSTERY 
AND RUGS 


SUNDOUR UPHOLSTERY AND DRAPERY FABRICS, 

OLD ENGLISH HAND-BLOCK PRINTS, CRETONNES, 

CASEMENTS FANCY NETS  VELVETS 
TAPESTRIES ©DAMASKS 


HANDTUFTED RUGS 


Made to Order—Any Size, Shape or Color 
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SEAMLESS RUGS IN SCOTCH AXMINSTER, ROWALLAN, ETC. 
TUDOR AND OXFORD MOHAIR, SUNDOUR UNFADABLE RUGS 











Sundour Building 20-24 W. 37th St., New York 
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TRADE MARK 


DRAPERIES 


Stock 
jor 
Immediate 


Delivery 





New Ideas and 
Patterns 
jor Spring 


FRED BUTTERFIELD & CO,, Inc. 
725-727 Broadway, New York City 


224 W. Van Buren Street 10 West 3rd Street Rollins Building Bourse Building 67 Chauncy Street 
Chicago Cincinnati Baltimore Philadelphia Boston 


Canadian Representatives: C. Dupré & Company, 266 King Street, West, Toronto 
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A SATISFIED Customer means future business. 


Up-to-date patterns and colorings in Damasks, Velours, Figured Mohairs, 
Art Velvets, Tapestries, Figured Hair Cloths and Cretonnes. 


THE BURCH LINE will satisfy the most exacting. 


A. F. BURCH CO. 


217-219 Division Avenue, South 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





SOMETHING NEW ALL THE TIME 


ARE YOU KEEPING POSTED ON WHAT WE ARE DOING? 
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GOODS CARRIED IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


OQOEHRLE BROTHERS COMPANY 


41 Union Square, New York :: 417-427 North Third Street, Philadelphia 
Chicago Office: 32 South Wabash Avenue 
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A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
MANUF 
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Pm VALANN 


| 

| 

} 
A Decorative Unit which accommodates Lace Curtains, Hangings, Panels | 
and Overdraperies of varied material as well as the Window Shade. | 
Its perfect simplicity and completeness make it easy to erect, hence, easy to sell. | 
Adjustable to practically any style or width of window A profitable fixture for any deco- | 

| 

| 

| 

} 

| 






linen rative department. 


The VALANN offers a perfect 
covering for all the rods, fixtures 
and curtain ends, as well as pro- 
tection from ceiling light and 
dust. 


Any or all hangings are easily ] 
removed, giving clear access to | 
window for cleaning. 


The VALANN is beautifully 
finished in a variety of correct 
period styles and in woods to 
match house trim. 
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’ Manufactured by ei Sole Agents 
THE PAPE BROS. MOULDING CO. STURZENEGGER & TANNER iW 
Boulevard Bend, Cincinnati, Ohio 105 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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STERN BROTHERS 


West Forty-second and West Forty-third Streets, New York 
(Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues) 


Wholesale Upholstery Department 


Exclusive Lines of Printed Fabrics for Spring 1918 


An now being shown, including unusually large and interesting selections 
of French and English Cretonnes, Taffetas, Linens, Glazed Chintzes, etc. 
Plain and Figured Decorative Fabrics 
for Hotels, Clubs and Residences 


Attention of the Lamp Shade Trade is called to our large gathering of 
Plain and Printed Silks, Gold Nets, Galloons and Motifs. 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
120 Tremont Street 1716 Heyworth Building 
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George Brooks § Son Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Manufacturers 
Silks and Mercerized Damasks in plain and striped grounds. 


Uerdure Capestry Piece Goods 


Sunfast Curtains and Decorative Fabrics 
in splendid collection of designs and coloring. 


Curtains, Zouch Covers and Art-Silk Throws 
Furniture Gimps 
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NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
257 Fourth Avenue ' 1512 Republic Building 
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© Made by Sanford Mills. 
Upholstery of Rose Lorraine, 
one of the many Chase Mohair ~ 
Velvets,—in use at the Hotel . 
Astor, New York. x 


2 & CO.,"BOSTON _ 
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LACE WORK OF THE 
FINEST CHARACTER 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF ELABO- 
RATE LACE TREATMENTS FOR 
FINE RESIDENCES, HOTELS, CLUBS, 
ETC., SUITABLE FOR ANY PERIOD 
ENVIRONMENT. WE SHALL BE 
PLEASED TO CONFER WITH DECO- 
RATORS ON THIS SUBJECT. 


NEW PATTERNS FOR THIS SEASON 
IN LACE DECORATION OF EXCLU- 
SIVE CHARACTER. 


LACE CURTAINS AND PANELS IN 
ALL SIZES IN REAL LACE AND IN- 
CLUDING ALL THE HAND-MADE 
LACES AT PRESENT IN DEMAND. 


JOHN F. PATCHING & Co. 


DESIGNERS, MAKERS and IMPORTERS of 


LACE CURTAINS AND PANELS 


20-24 E. Twentieth St., New York City 
San Francisco, 833 Market St. 


Paris 
Brussels 


Boston 


Chicago 
420 Boylston St. 


116 S. Mich. Ave. 
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LYTA motifs can be applied to any 
"article of interior decoration, creat- 
ing distinctive effects that cannot be se- 
cured in any other way. In our show- 
rooms we have acomprehensive display 
of decorative novelties as examples of 


what YOU can do with ALYTA—SEW 
OR PASTE them onto any foundation. 


A Line You Talk About, 


because there is nothing else like it. It 
attracts attention by its snap and 


versatility. 


Complete schemes in ALY TA for 
any room, house, club, theatre or store, 
represent the latest and cleverest in 
modern Art and Decoration. 


ALYTA is the creation of talented artists 
and our designers are practical Interior 
Decorators. 





MOTIF NO. 7, IN BLACK, ORANGE AND GREEN 


SAN FRANCISCO 
MAIN OFFICE and FACTORY 


ALYTA COMPANY 
783 MISSION ST. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
F. H. KIMBELL ROBT. J. RITCHIE 
602 BARTHOLDI BLDG. _—1416 REPUBLIC BLDG. 
2 EAST 23d ST. STATE AND ADAMS STS. 
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For the co-operation of 
our many trade friends, 
which has resulted in an- 
other record-breaking 
year, we are deeply grate- 
ful andjwish t to extend 


—s ow 


our|Heartiest Season’s 
Greetings. 


ee 


THE SGRANTON LAGE GOMPANY 
Curtains and Drapery Laces 
ScRANTON, Pa. 


New Yorn. 212 Firrn Ave. Cnicaco, Rerupuic Bios. 
Toronto, 86 We..incTON ST. WEST (Janes B. Janieson) 
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JONES and BRINDISI 


Importers of 


GWINESE Recs 


ANTIQUE and MODERN 





) ARRYING the largest stock of Antique Chinese Rugs of any firm 
in the United States, in sizes from 12 inches square to 19x23 feet. 


We make Chinese Rugs to order in special designs, shapes, sizes and 
colors, and are delivering in six months from date of order. We are 
showing unusual and highly artistic designs for stock orders and have 
an exceptional line of other sizes constantly on hand. 


We appeal especially to High Class Trade and Decorators. A visit to 
our warerooms will repay you with interest. 


JONES and BRINDISI 


CRAFTSMAN BUILDING 
6 East Thirty-ninth Street New York, 
















F. SCHUMACHER & CO 


IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS 
and JOBBERS 














Upholstery Fabrics of Every Description 








TO THE TRADE ONLY 










BOSTON : 420 Boylston Street 
$tog WEST THIRTY-SEVENTH STREET PHILADELPHIA : Finance Building 
NEAR FIFTH AVE. .. NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO : Heyworth Building 
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“MOSS ROSE” fxeesiev 


E have a number of ex- 
treme novelties in our 


new “Halcyon Cloth” 
line. 


Rich effects and coloring in 


Italian Renaissance, Spanish 
and Whistler effects. 


Unusually effective for dis- 
tinctive hangings, pillow tops, 
table mats, lamp shades, etc. 


MOSS ROSE MFG. CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers of 
Upholstery and Drapery Fabrics 


New York: 133 Fifth Avenue 
Boston: 18 Boylston Street 
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UPHOLSTERY TRIMMINGS 


Unusual Trimmings for All Drapery Purposes 
Made to Match Your Own or Supplied Materials. 
Also a Large Stock of Standard Colors. 


CRETONNE TRIMMINGS 


in a wide variety of original conceptions. 
ATTRACTIVE—INEXPENSIVE 


Prompt deliveries in any length required. 


W. J. ROSENBERG CO. 


Office and Factory, 42-48 E. 20th St., New York 


Also Factory, New Durham, New Jersey 


2 Boston, A. H. Abels, 120 Tremont St. Baltimore. W. A. Black, 58 Cent’] Savgs. Bk. Bldg. 


Toronto, Edgar Fenton, 64 Wellington St.W. San Francisco, S. A. Davis, 913 Butler Bldg. 


a a Cleveland, A.J. Raine, 503 Hippodrome Bldg. Chicago, Warren Stilwell,{168 N. Michigan Av. 
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BOSTON 
420 Boylston Street 
Room 507 


SAN FRANCISCO B 
233 Grant Avenue 








PETER SCHNEIDER’S SONS & CO. 


“ALWAYS INTERESTING and DISTINCTIVE PRODUCTS” 
NEW YORK: 20, 22 and 24 East Twentieth Street 


ALTIMORE 
58 Central Savings Bank Building 
(Bet. Post and Sutter Streets) (Cor. Charles and Lexington Streets) 


The Mohair Plush for Lobby 
and Bedroom Chairs and 
other Furniture of the Hotel 
Bristol, New York, was fur- 
nished from our stock. 


We specialize in Wall Cov- 
erings, Tapestries, Creton- 
nes, figured and fancy Hair 
Cloths, Brocades in metal 
and other special designs 
and a very extensive line of 
Trimmings. 


WASHINGTON 
Huyler Building 
12th and F Streets, N. W. 


CHICAGO 
32 South Wabash Avenue 
Suite 802 

















NATIONAL LACE Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Filet and Novelty 
Lace-Edge Curtains 


ALSO 


Filet and Novelty 
iDrapery Nets 





J. J. FEELEY & CO. 
| 141 Fifth Avenue, New York 














W. E. ROSENTHAL 


REPRESENTING 


BENNETT & ASPDEN CO. 
J. W. BARBER & CO. 


VELOURS, PIECE GOODS and 
PORTIERES 


DRAPERY FABRICS, AUSTRIAN 
SHADE CLOTH 


257 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Corner of 21st Street 
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SHOWROOMS 


33-39 W. 34th St.| L[MPORTERS 


OPPENHEIM-COLLINS BLDG. 


TELEPHONE 
NEW YORK GREELEY 6365 














'GLAENZER & CIE. 





35 Boulevard de 
Strasbourg 
PARIS (FRANCE) 











FRENCH FILET LACES 


Decorative Filet Lace Panels 


For Interior Decorations 


HAND-MADE FRENCH FILET LACES 























now on view. Inspection invited 











~ ALL COLORS 
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PRIMAVERA 
Th L ‘ Pp a N Iti F from expert facomakers of Surope whe are 
e Lates arisian oveities in , a F 
Flower Trimmings ; now refugees gathered in Paris and environs 
I We have Filet by 
PRIMAVERA the Yard in stock 
ARTISTICBRIC-A-BRAC| We have many dif 
CHINA and ay 
EARTHENWARE all distinctive and in 
VASES, BIRDS, FRUITS } cheaper to the best 
FOR ~ = 
SPECIALTY SHOPS FRENCH FILET LACE RUNNERS 
| BANDS HEADRESTS CURTAINS 
A strictly up-to-date line of TABLE COVERS — BED SPREADS 
IMPORTED 
FRENCH NOVELTIES FRENCH PERIOD FURNITURE 
AND ANTIQUES& REPRODUCTIONS 
FRENCH ART 
HOUSE DECORATIONS re 
ae French Novelties 
FALL& HOLIDAY FOR GIFT SHOPS 
SEASON A large variety of Writing Sets in embroidered 


silk brocade, cretonne and leather. 


Perfume Burners, Alabaster Trays and Bonbon 
Boxes, also Silk Opera Bags, Bric- 
a-Brac, Art Objects. 


Our line is constantly changing and comprises 
DECORATED CROCKERY LAMPS "| a varied assortment appealing especially to 
Fine Art Dealers and Decorators 
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H. F. WALLISER CO. 


434-440 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





MANUFACTURERS 


Drapery and 
Upholstery 
Trimmings 





Picture Cords 

Mirror Cords 

Sunfast Edgings 

Metal Galloons 

Rope Portieres 
Cretonne Edgings 
Shade Tassels 
Furniture Gimp 

Art Fringesand Edgings 
Special-Order Work 














New York Representative: A. Jacobson, 41 Union Square 
Pacific Coast Representative: A. M. Morganthaler, San 
Gabriel, California 











BROMLEY MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Lace Curtains & Nets 
Madras & Crete Goods 
Tapestry & Chenille 


Curtains & Covers 








LARGE ASSORTMENTS 
ORIGINAL PATTERNS, ALL GRADES 








Fifth Avenue Building 
200 Fifth Ave., New York 














Haughton & Lee 


[5 West 34th Street, New York 


OPPOSITE WALDORF ASTORIA 


THE NEW UPHOLSTERY DISTRICT 


Importers and Manufacturers 


Lace Curtains 
and Curtain Materials 


Swiss CURTAINS—Point de Gene, Irish 
Points, Brise-Bise, in Ivory and Beige. 


LACET ARABIAN CURTAINS 


in all combinations. 


SCRIM, MARQUISETTE and NOVELTY 
CURTAINS 


Exclusive line of ENGLISH NETS, Scrims, 
Marquisettes, Edgings, Insertions, 
Motifs, Etc. 
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DECORATIVE 
~LACE WORK 


Lace Panels, Cur- 
tains, Bris-Bis, 
Bedsets, Pillows, 
Covers, Etc. 
We are always pleased 
to submit our wide 
range of samples, and 
in addition our design- 
ing department is at 
your service, ready to 
carry out your ideas or 


to suggest special treat- 
ment. 


S. W. HEIM 
& COMPANY 


33 & 35 East 21st Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
59 East Adams Street 


Cc. F. JUDD 

















UPHOLSTERY AND LAMP SHADE 


EM TRIMMINGS eM 


SPECIAL ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED 


EDWARD MAAG 








32-46 W. TWENTY-THIRD ST., NEW YORK CITY 








McMAHON & CREMINS 


wanuracturcas of SCRIM, LACE ano MUSLIN 


Curtains, Bedsets, Panels 


404 FOURTH AVENUE - - - - WEW YORK 


Derk & Wahl Mig. Co. 


Manufacturers of the largest and best line of 


LIGHT WEIGHT SUMMER 
DRAPERIES and 
YARD GOODS. Novelty effects 


Philadelphia Factory and Salesrooms : 
Unity and Leiper Streets, Frankford 














New York Salesrooms: 
THOMAS S. DOLAN & CO., 874 Broadway 























MIADDIN SOLIS 
NA = UNO 
FAINTAK —CTIDIIANDI 
MALTA = SULTANA 
MINCTIVA ZORA 


NATIONAL DEMAND FOR 


THE UNIVERSALLY USED FABRICS, 
WHICH SERVE AS HOME-BEAUTI- 
FIERS AND PROVEN THEIR IDEAL 
ADAPTATION FOR DRAPERY PUR- 
POSES, INCLUDE 


SUNFAST FABRICS 


WHICH APPEAL INVARIABLY TO 
THE PROSPECTIVE BUYERS OF 
THESE MATERIALS, NEVER FAILING 
TO SATISFY, AND THEIR CON- 
TINUED USE 


PROVES tueir POPULARITY 


Zenith Mills 


Allegheny Ave. and 2d Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
NEW YORK: 354 FOURTH AVENUE 


SAN FRANCISCO: 717 MARKET STREET 
CARO & UPRIGHT, Coast Representatives 
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Shinner's 
Upholstery Satins 


and 
Drapery Silks 
All Shades 


(% inches wide) 


Used for every conceivable 
purpose of interior decorat- 
ing and furnishing. 


We cut any length desired. 


“Look for the Name 
in the Selvage.” 


WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS 
4th Avenue and 17th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
77 Chauncy Street 1101-1105 Market Street 


CHICAGO 
Adams and Franklin Streets 


Salesrooms—Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Los Angeles, Rochester, etc. 


Mills, Holyoke, Mass. Established 1848 




















VALANCES BY THE YARD 
PANEL CURTAINS 





DRAPED SHADES 


VALANCES — 
BY 
THE YARD 
AND 
SPECIAL 


DRAPED 
mm SHADES 


EITHER 
YOUR OWN 
OR 
SUPPLIED 
MATERIAL 
MAY 
BE 
USED 


ORDER 


DISTINCT- 
IVE 


WRITE 
FOR 
ESTIMATES 


SEND FOR 
NEW 
CATALOG 


B. Lowenfels & Co, 


38 COOPER SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


























Emden & Wormser 


Lace Curtains beases*"" 
242 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Cor. Twentieth Street 


DEXTER MILLS 


Manufacturers of 





Scrims, Voiles @ Marquisettes 
910 Broadway, cor. 20th St., New York 


RYAN & McGAHAN 


30 East 21st Street :: New York, N. Y. 
Manufacturers and Importers 


SCRIM, VOILE, MARQUISETTE 


NOVELTY CURTAINS NOW 
MADE IN OUR OWN FACTORY 


Importers of 
Lace Curtains, Fancy Nets, Madras 
Curtains and Yard Goods 
Sole Agents for 


HOOD, MORTON & CO., Ltd. 


NEWMILNS, SCOTLAND 
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— -B. Altman & Cn. 


WHOLESALE UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT 


(FIFTH FLOOR) 




















The New Importations for Spring, 1918 








INCLUDE A DISTINCTIVE COLLECTION OF 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH DECORATIVE LINENS 


31 inches and 50 inches wide, hand-blocked and roll-printed in exclusive designs and color effects. 


Also an attractive variety of Damasks, Silk Taffetas, Mohairs, Casement Cloths and other 
textiles in original weaves, of special interest to interior decorators. 





Coy roar Fitth Avene -Madison Avenue, New York  Oeytin 























|BILLWILLER BROTHERS 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


| Curtains » Drapery Materials 


SCRIMS 
MARQUISETTES 
3 MUSLIN 


Converters of 





YORKTOWN DRAPERY FABRICS 
Scrims, Voiles @ Marquisettes 
906 Broadway, at 20th St., New York 








SUjUUUNUVUNNAOUUUNOEENAUOOUOGUEOOUOUOOOENONGOOUOOOOOOOOOOUOOOOOUOOOOGOOOOOOOOEOOGOOOOOOONOOOOOOOOONEOOOOOUOONONAAH LE 


JACOB STURMER 


MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF 
Novelty Curtains - Bedsets - Panels 
29-31 EAST 22nd STREET, NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE, GRAMERCY 56% 
TUUNUUAAUONUUNAUGOUENUUGUUEGUUNGUOGUUEGOOGNOOGOUGGUONGUEGUOENUERGUOGOUEGUEOUU GAG OEOUOAOUREUOGGUOSOU EAU EOAO EATEN 












ST. GALL NEW YORK 
5 UNTERSTRASSE 


STHUMUNUAUNAUUUUUUNNUUNAUUNUUUNUOEOOUAE 





au 











315 Fourtn Ave, con, 24tx St. | 








ROBERT LEWIS COMPANY 


~TOURNAY DAMASK—TAPESTRY PIECE GOODS 


Also many novelties in new grades of unusual interest. 
Fascinating patterns and new treatments in an extensive assortment of 


ART. SILK AND MERCERIZED CURTAINS 
COUCH COVERS IN VERDURES, ORIENTALS, Etc. 
MADRAS PIECE GOODS AND CURTAINS 


A line of distinctive interest and great merchandising value 


NEW YORK SALESROOMS OFFICE AND MILL 
804-7 HARTFORD BUILDING, 41 UNION SQUARE BRIDESBURG, PHILADELPHIA, PA_ 
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GLENWOOD WORKS 


GLENWOOD, MASS. 













REPPS 
CRETONNES 


AND 


SCRIMS 











VOILES 
MARQUISETTES 


AND 


NOVELTY WEAVES 

















BOSTON 








JOSEPH W. WOODS & SONS CO. 


354 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 

































Joseph Popper 








Lace Curtains 
and Panels 


Conforming with all condi- 
tions required for the correct 
furnishing of high-class 
dwellings, public buildings, 
etc., etc. 
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Special schemes, with cost, sub- 
mitted promptly upon request 
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131-133 E. 23p ST., NEW YORK 
CORNER LEXINGTON AVENUE 
FIFTH NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
“One Minute Rast of Fourth Avenue” 



















J. AIZENMAN 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Silk Lambrequins, Piano 
Scarfs, Portieres 


ALSO 
MERCERIZED DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS, FILET SCARFS & CURTAINS 


391 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 











RRO et GR) eG PRS ei 
B. SAUBIAC & SON a 


Decorative Embroideries, Lace Curtains, 
ma Upholstery Fabrics, Special-Order Work 


A 19-25 EAST 24th STREET, near 4th Avenue « 
ss OMSL E ORO ROR Sj 





















“MORSE & SPRINKLE, Inc. 


Factory, 505 State St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CONVERTERS and 
MANUFACTURERS 


Mayflower 
Fabrics 
NEW YORK OFFICE 


Clarendon Bidg., 215 Fourth Ave. 


Room 811 
Phone Stuyvesant 3899 
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PATRIOTISM FIRST, LAST Q5 
AND ALL THE. 


TIME 


SD 











_| IT IS UP TO EVERY 
ee g AMERICAN BUYER 
ante TO DO HIS 

oa “BIT” 
®| INVEST WISELY 


DURING THESE 
STRENUOUS TIMES 





YOU INVEST WISELY 
CONSISTENTLY AND FOR 
-THE BEST INTERESTS OF 
ae ee YOUR HOUSE AND YOUR 
PY ae || PATRONS WHEN YOU BUY 
iii = FROM 


POLLITZ, LE FORT & KEON 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CRASH (StTeNciILED Moscow), MOTIFANY 
CURTAINS AND VENETIAN SCRIMS, NET PANEL 
CURTAINS AND OUR GENERAL POPULAR LINE 


THIRD AND HUNTINGDON STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NEW YORK, 347 FIFTH AVENUE, ROOM 702 


CHICAGO MONTREAL, CANADA 
5 West Wabash Avenue 200 Unity Building 


ee ATEN 
i fink 
x AS 
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N account of the present 
scarcity and high price 

of coal, Water Power is a 
more valuable asset to man- 


ufacturing than ever before 


Penn Tapestry Co. Glen Riddle, Pa. 














HACKER’S 


RELIABLE 
UPHOLSTERY and DRAPERY 
WORKROOMS for the TRADE 


30 E. Twenty-Second St., New York 


Telephone 5994 Gramercy 





SMITH & RAMSEY EMBROIDERY GO. 


1636-1640 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA 
Manufacturers of 


Embroideries for the Decorative Trade SS 
Srerrunss, Lamecpemee Tass Cowes 
Estimates and Sketches submitted. 











HAND-WOVEN 


TAPESTRIES 
TO ORDER 


OLD 
TAPESTRIES 
REPAIRED 


EDGEWATER TAPESTRY LOOMS 
2 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 























“ROYCO” BRAND 


AUSTRIAN CLOTH 


| for 
| Window Shades 
Valances 


and 
Draperies 








} Shown in several pat- 
terns —cream colors, 


} also black stripe. 
SUNFAST 


TUBFAST 
Also 


| VERDURE 
TAPEST RIES 


and 
GEORGIAN CLOTH 


A Plain, Light -Weight, Iridescent Fabric Made in 36 Colors 


GEORGE ROYLE & CO. 


Mill: Philadelphia, 4090-4098 Frankford Avenue 
New York Office: 215 Fourth Avenue, Clarendon Building 


THE NEW HIT 


























TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


HAIR CLOTH 


Distinguished for its 
SERVICEABILITY, CHARACTER 
DAINTINESS 


Now popular with discriminating users 


CHAS. H. FELDSTEIN CO.),Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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TO BUYERS OF UPHOLSTERY FABRICS: 


The difference in Upholstery Fabrics can only be discovered by competent judges. No reliance 


can be placed on the general appearance of goods. 


We have never been tempted by competition to 


sacrifice quality to price, knowing that the triumph of depreciable goods is only temporary. 


We have always and still will adhere to a standard of perfection, which has proven that true 
merit and consistent prices are always rewarded by permanent and lasting success. 


Our aim is to place on the market a line of Upholstery Fabrics that are up to date and goods 








i 


sie 
i st 


Boston Office: 120 TREMONT STREET. 














that will give entire satisfaction to the buyer. 


PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS 
ALLEGHANY AVE. AND FRONT ST. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New York Office: 141-147 FIFTH AVENUE, S&S. E. Cor. 21st Street 


San Franciso Office: 8333 MARKET STREET 


Makers of Velour and Tapestry Portieres, Couch Covers, Table Scarfs, Moquette. Gobelin and Velour Piece Goods. — 








E. RIES & CO. woszstitinn.y. 


Manufacturers of 


MARQUISETTE, SCRIM AND NOVELTY CURTAINS 


FILET NETS, MADRAS, CRETONNE, SCRIM AND 
MARQUISETTE PIECE GOODS 


NEW ENGLAND AGENTS: 
WELLS & HAMMOND, 67 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHESTER LACE MILLS 


CHESTER, PA. 
MANUFACTURERS 


Lace Net Window Draperies 
SHOWROOMS : 
1182 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Brooks & Foshay Co., Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Scrim and Marquisette Curtains 


Piece Goods, Panels, Bed Sets 
51 WEST TWENTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK 























i ee) Od 


* Mar liacturer Ol OW SOV ty and 1} rtains 


79-83 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 








Eugene Neumaier & Co. 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
Curtains and Curtain Materials 
Specialists in Popular-Priced Scrim 
and Marquisette Curtains 


PANELS YARD GOODS BED SETS 


Original Styles Highest Qualities 
Big Values Prompt Deliveries 


Send for Our Free Booklet of the New York City 
Wholesale Trade 


3-5 West 18th Street New York 























J. W. BARBER, President MARTIN COHN, Sec’y & Treas. 
JOSEPH DERK & CO. 
MAKERS OF 


Sunfast Drapery 


Fabrics 


FACTORY AND SALESROOMS 
Germantown Avenue and Berkley Street 


WAYNE JUNCTION PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK” BOSTON 
hee saan 


12 West St. 




















WILKES-BARRE LACE MFG. CO. 


offer a wide range of 


LACE WINDOW DRAPERIES 
AND 


NOVELTIES IN FILET WEAVES 


CLARENCE WHITMAN & CO., Inc., 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Selling Agents 


——— 
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THE HOUSE WITH MARIE ANTOINETTE CURTAINS 
THE REPUTATION OUR SPECIALTY 


Brooklyn Curtain Works, Inc. 
Salesrooms, 27 East 21st Street, New York 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


NOVELTY NET CURTAINS 


PANELS AND BED SETS 


ALSO 
YARD GOODS TO MATCH 


Factory: 55 Alabama Avenue Office Phone 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 4148 Gramercy 








HENRY GOLDTHORP, simesscrons o 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS & DRAPERY FABRICS, SUNFAST & ART. SILK 
CURTAINS & COVERS, VERDURE TAPESTRY & MERCERIZED DAMASK 


HENRY KEST CO., 41 Union Square. New York Representative 





H, 1, HASS. 929 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia Factory and Salesroom 
tf =N S F . 168 Michigan*Avenue, Chicago, Ill. ° ° 
WM. McKENDRY. Portland, Ore.. Pacific Coast Orleans and Jasper Streets, Philadelphia 











THE LACE FINISHING CO. 
Expert Lace Curtain Renovators, Dyers and Repairers 


CLUNY ANTIQUE TAMBOUR IRISH POINT NOTTINGHAM BED SETS 
SCRIM ARABIAN BRUSSELS MARQUISETTE RENAISSANCE 


14 BROADWAY, PAWTUCKET, R. I. 








B. F. B. LAWSON 


Successor to the HOUSE OF DAVID LAWSON, Est. 1850 


LACES—Barmen, Clunys, Filets, etc. 
NETS — Cable and Mosquito Nets 


The inspection of curtain buyers is respectfully invited 


390 Fourth Avenue New York 


J. E. CURRY Telephone 8960 Madison Square | G. L. MARTIN 
BOSTON—78 Chauncy St. CHICAGO—917 Medinah Bidg. 
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THE ABOVE ILLUSTRATION IS A RESPLENDENT DAMASK OF CHINESE 
INSPIRATION IDEALLY ADAPTED FOR FURNITURE OF DIGNIFIED RICHNESS. 


THE STEAD & MILLER CO. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
242 Fourth Avenue Fourth and Cambria Streets 1602 Heyworth Bidg. 
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Mills: 
Patchogue, N. Y. 





Have You An Eye for 
_ Immediate Profits? 


Then the quick turn-over on Patchogue laces, 
lambrequins, lace curtains and lace specialties, 
in addition to their high quality, will interest you. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1115-17 Broadway, N. Y. 











TRADE-MARK 


Chicago Salesrooms 
Republic Building 
State and Adams Sts. 





































Bullion Fringe and Tassels 


FOR WINDOW SHADES MADE OF 
POPULAR AUSTRIAN CLOTHS 


ArT, UPHOLSTERY AND DRAPERY TRIMMINGS 


Ready for Immediate Shipment, always a Complete Line of 


EDGINGS AND FRINGES 


Order these in advance—they are always in demand: 








Lamp-Shade Fringes Gimps Metal Galloons 
Cotton Ball Fringes Furniture Cords Rug Bindings 
Carpet Bindings Awning Fringes Rug Fringes, etc. 
Furniture Gimps Cretonne Edgings Rope Portieres 


PHILADELPHIA FACTORY AND SALESROOMS 
Fifth and Cherry Streets 


NEW YORK SALESROOMS 
222 Fourth Avenue, Corner 18th Street 


—- 


























CRITERION DECORATIVE COMPANY, Inc., PHILADELPHIA 


SPECIAL LACE PANELS and VALANCES 


for Hotels, Clubs, Theaters and Private Trade 
Estimates and sketches submitted 


Office and Showroom: New York: 
500-508 W. Girard Ave. A. Jacobson 
Philadelphia 41 Union Square 





W. Jj. Pingston @ Co. 


NEW YORH -«:- PARIS <«-:- ST. GALL 
French and Swiss Curtains, Etc. 


New York Salesrooms, 115 East 23d Street 


Staheli, Rietmann & Co. 


LAGE GURTAINS, 
BED SETS, ETC. 


7 and 9 East Twentieth Street 


Between Fifth Avenue and Broadway 


NEW YORK CITY 
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ON 


DRAPERY FABRICS 
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OUR COMPLETE LINE OF 
NEW AND EXCLUSIVE 
DESIGNS OF OUR OWN 
CONVERTING, TO- 
GETHER WITH THE 
GENERAL LINES OF 
DRAPERY FABRICS FOR 
THE SPRING SEASON, IS 
NOW READY 


Ryd a 98 


























CLAFLINS INCORPO 


DEPARTMENT 21 
H. P. BONTIES, President 


New York 
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TWO AMONG THE 





MILLER & MONTAGUE ~- 
13-15 EAST TWENTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 


MANY GOOD ONES 




















— 


CREATORS OF THE NEWEST IDEAS IN 


PANEL and NOVELTY 
CURTAINS 
WINDOW VALANCES 
AUSTRIAN SHADES 
DRAPERIES HANGINGS 


HIGHEST-GRADE WORKMANSHIP AND PROMPT 
DELIVERIES GUARANTEED 


BEFORE PLACING YOUR ORDERS CONSULT 
US-—OUR PRICES WILL INTEREST YOU 


86 EAST TENTH STREET NEW YORK 
a . NEAR FOURTH AVENUE 








NEW ENGLAND MANUFACTURING C0. 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 
242 Fourth Avenue, New York 











Our entirely New Lines of 
LACE CURTAINS and YARD GOODS 


are now ready to show you 








enn + Wy Wore m4 
DIRECT IMPORTERS 


Mandarin Coats, Skirts, Squares and Sleeve 
Bands, Table Centers, Hangings, Etc. 


CHINESE JADE 


Graduated and Plain Necklets, Ring Stones, 
Ear Drops and Pendants 


CHINESE CURIO, EMBROIDERY AND JADE CO. 
Rooms 1405-1406—432 Fourth Avenue 
Telephone Madison Square 2159 New York City 
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“George Washington” Chintz 
Reproduction of a chintz, 140 years old, which formed a part of the drapery on the 
bed in which George Washington slept at the Van Cortlandt House during the war. 


In the line of a) y G3? . - 
Alexander Jamieson & Co. f 
| of Net York 


40-42 East 22nd Street _ 
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ORDERED WORK OUR SPECIALTY 


TELEPHONE: 3470 GRamERcY 





OUR NEW NUMBERS 
27 and 33 West 23d St. 


C. WEINBERG & CO., new vor 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH GRADE 


UPHOLSTERY “\ DRAPERY TRIMMINGS 


WE ALSO CARRY IN STOCK A FULL LINE OF 
SUN FAST EDGINGS, CRETONNE EDGINGS, CURTAIN EDGINGS SASH EDGINGS, FURNITURE 
FRINGES, FURNITURE GIMPS, CORDS, PORTIERE ROPES, PILLOW CORDS, METAL GALLOONS 





RYER & CASHEL 


Manufacturers and Assemblers of 
Upholstery Goods, Tapestry 
Curtains, Couch Covers, etc. 

SUNFAST FABRICS 
11 EAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK 





Dundee Mills: 
Paterson, N. J. 








MAKERS OF PERIOD AND NOVELTY 


PANELS, VALANCES 
and DRAPE SHADES 


Our catalogue gives prices and details of fabric 
and design that will assist you in your window 
decoration problems. 


THE WINDOW DECORATIVE WORKS 
1258 West Fourth St., Cleveland, Ohio 





Tapestry Goods, Couch Covers, Table Covers & Portieres 


Lacet Novelties, Bed Sets, Curtains, Panels, etc. 
J. VROOM ROSCOE 


MILL REPRESENTATIVE 
NEW YORK 








115-117 East Twenty-Third Street 

















F. BOYER CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Window Shades 


Eagle, Hand-Made Opaques. Oswego Opaques and Tints 
ohn King & Son's Scotch Hollands. Sunfast Hollands 
m. O'Hanlon & Co,’s Florentine and Striped Hollands 


Importers of Valances, Shade Laces, Insertions and Fringes 
Shade-Pulls, Etc. 


We carry a full line of everything required by dealers in 
Window Shades in both foreign and domestic productions. 


175 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 








WHITELEY & COLLIER 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
TAPESTRY PORTIERES 
COUCH and TABLE COVERS 
MERCERIZED SUNFAST CURTAINS and 
PIECE GOODS 


VERDURES: DAMASKS and UPHOL- 
STERY FABRICS 








MILLS: 5317-29 Westminster AvE., PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
JAMES CHRYSTY, Mill Representative 


@GsrikyYan S G, 


Fine Persian Carpets and Rugs 


12 EAST 40th STREET 
New York 





TEL. BRYANT 8170 


“MOSKOWITZ BROS. 


THI VIOST .¢ 





OMPLETE LINE OI 


Bed Sets. Curtains and Panels 





12-16-L AST 22d STREET NEW YORK 








JOSEPH STONE 





STONE-CLINE CURTAIN CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SCRIM CURTAINS AND YARD GOODS 


THE POPULAR-PRICED LINE 
FACTORY SALESROOM: 39 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


HARRY CLINE 











Our Trimmings Awarded Highest Honors at the Paname-Pacific Exposition 






Near Fifth Avenue 


MORRIS BERNHARD CO. 


Upholstery Trimmings, Rope Portieres 
18-20-22 WEST EIGHTEENTH STREET 






New York City 
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OFFERING for SPRING of 1918 
IMPORTED HAND-BLOCKD LINENS 


We have taken out American and Foreign patents on certain of our 

fabrics, thus giving us full control of these designs, insuring protection 

against the unfair competition of imitations produced on cheaper ma- 
terials. Notably among our new patterns are 


FLOWERS AFTER VAN HUYSUM, PERGOLESI 
STRIPE, CHIPPENDALE STRIPE 
WANSTEAD MANOR CLIVEDEN MEDALLION 


STOCK IN QUANTITY 


J. H. THORP & CO. 


230 Fourth Avenue, New York 
BOSTON CHICAGO | PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 









UPHOLSTERY TRIMMINGS STURZENEGGER & 5 TANNER 


ROPE PORTIERES, SHADE PULLS eT. Lager eat mega 
CORDS and TASSELS Swiss Lace Curtains 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 105 FIFTH AVE. 
¥. J. FRERICHS, Representative 





H.F. MEYER & CO. 


IMPORTERS @ MANUFACTURERS ao 


FINE LACE CURTAINS AND 
HENSEL SILK MFG. CO eC Seree we eeeus actos 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 40 E. 22d St... NEW YORK 














DECORATORS 


We are manufacturers of Silk Flowers and Trimmings for 

Decorative Purposes, also Floral Motifs of every Descrip- 

tion for Lamp Shades. Original designs furnished or your 
own ideas worked out artistically. 


FRENCH FLOWER IMP. CO. 
| 314 WEST 14th STREET, NEW YORK 


McMASTER & MAUGLE CO., Inc 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


0. T, Mo MASTER WINDOW SHADINGS 


B A FACTORIES 
antes eoneune CURTAIN POLES AND BRASS TRIMMINGS, ETC onéeceh Menca O 


connguna 1215 RACE ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 2304-06 No. 28rn Sr. 
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New York City 


SAN FRANCISCO 


| advertising that it creates confi- 
519 Commercial Building 
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To the customer it is a guarantee of service, so 


ORINOKA MILLS 
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DRAPERIES (6 UPHOLSTERIES 


An increased demand has set in for ORINOKA MILLS fabrics be- 
cause the national magazine campaign in their behalf is influencing buying. 
No longer are fabrics just fabrics to the consumer up and down the 


GUARANTEED SUNFAST 
country. The ORINOKA MILLS tag is being looked for when 
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arouse a desire for possession because they are planned for beautiful drapery 


and upholstery effects. 
Your concentration on these fabrics will advance your business interests. 


ORINOKA fabrics have quality beyond the accepted notion of the word They 


forcefully. emphasized in the nationa 
dence and encourages buying. 


purchases are made. 





PHILADELPHIA 
1010 Commonwealth Trust Building 


The Amer 





































From Manufacturer 
to Consumer 


Because of our connection with a plant to 
manufacture Jute and Cotton Batts we are, 
therefore, able to sell the irect from man- 
ufacturer to consumer, Pies the middle- 
man’s profit. 

Buffalo Batts are the best in the country, 
made as follows: 


3500 Buffalo Batts, all white cotton. 
2500 Buffalo Batts, 40% cotton, 60% Jute. 
1000 Buffalo Batts, clear Jute. 


Made in any special size. 


Contract now for your season’s requirements. 


Samples and Prices sent upon request 


H. D. TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Merchants and Manufacturers in Buffalo since 1833 
99-115 Oak Street BUFFALO, N.Y. 





























W.T. SMITH & SON 


Incorporated 


Announce 


The Removal of their 
New York Salesrooms 


to the 


VICTORIA BUILDING 
230 Fifth Avenue 


Where Their Complete Lines of 


Upholstery Fabrics 
ARE NOW ON DISPLAY 





W. T. SMITH & SON 


Incorporated 
New York Office Mills, Third St. and Lehigh Ave. 
230 Fifth Avenue, Victoria Building Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Office 
1533 Republic Bidg., cor State and Adams Sts. 


Other Branch Houses 
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(Cheney Hangings of Taffeta 
are “Pure Dye” —not Weighted 


EIGHTING taffetas tends to harm their 
quality - making the goods likely to split. 
This is particularly so when they are steadily ex- 
posed to sunlight, as in their application to window 
draperies. Cheney hangings of taffeta are not — 
weighted, but are ‘‘pure dye.”’ 


The secret of appeal in Cheney Upholstery and 
Decorative Silks to master decorators is more than 
their genuine quality—more than their unapproach- 
able range of designs, color schemes and materials, 
It is the wonderful artistry of them—the spirit of 
the long ago—expressed by time-trained, patient 
execution in love with high ideals. 


To those purchasing sample lengths of Cheney 


Silks we will gladly send swatches showing the 
entire range of colors in the design purchased, 


CHENEY BR 
Silk Manu 
4° AVE <-“18°5T YORK CITY 
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een ‘Jabrics 


WIDE range of artistic fabrics for Spring and 
Summer coverings, and for various drapery 
purposes. 


Reed Furniture Cretonnes Tapestry Prints 


Day Bed Covering Slip Cover Material 
Fancy Denims Manufacturer's og 


books sent on request 
Many designs and color effects especially planned for manufacturers’ uses. 


MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Distributers of Standard Merchandise 
Prices always the lowest 
Chicago New York 
Adams and Fifth Avenue Broedway at 24th Street 





























THE DESIGN ILLUSTRATED IS JAMES I AS PRODUCED IN TUSCOW TAPESTRY PRINTS. 
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A VARIED collection of upholstering and deco- 


rative materials of character. ~ 


Armures Damasks Silks 
Brocades Hair Cloths Tapestries 
Brocatelles Linens Velours 
Chintzes Mohairs Velvets 


MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Distributers of Standard Merchandise 
Prices always the lowest 


Chicago New York 
Adams and Fifth Avenue Broadway at 24th Street 




















A SUCCESSFUL BIRD DESIGN AS PRODUCED IN COTTON TAPESTRY—REPEAT, 25 INCHES. 
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OF QUALITY 


Che Scrim Bouse 


For Your Identification 
For Your Customer’s Identification 


The New Five-Bar 
Selvage 












which trademarks 


Bedford Scrim 


At last BEDFORD Scrim 
carries a visible ‘‘trade- 
mark.”’ 

These beautiful goods which 
are creating Consumer Demand everywhere can be identified at a glance. The 


trade can now tell the customer ‘‘ This is BEDFORD —the round-yarn Scrim—and 
you can see it’s BEDFORD because of the Selvage.”’ 


We have adopted this trade mark to safeguard you and your customer against 
imitations. This cloth has demonstrated its deserving qualities for such distinction. 


Look for the five-bar Selvage 


It’s your big talking point in building business and creating new friends and cus- 
tomers for Bedford and your department. 


Boutwell, Fairclough & Gold, Inc. 


Manufacturers and Converters 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
BOSTON, MASS 1601 Clarendon Building LOS ANGELES 
274 Summer Street Fourth Ave. and 18th St. 117 Winston Street ~ 


LONDON, ENG., 16 Newgate Street 
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CRETONNE, VIRGINIA DESIGN 


« Printed in four colors—blue, natural, gray and yellow. 
"- distinctively American fabric, with a fine blend of colors and delightful shades. Ideally decorative. 


BOUTWELL, FAIRCLOUGH & GOLD, Inc. 274 Summer St., Boston 
New York Office: 1601 Clarendon Bldg., 4th Ave. and 18th St. 
Los Angeles: 117 Winston Street 
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naturally beenmade 3 
inthe methods of spinning 
since the days of the old= % 
fashioned spinnin = ‘ 
Hug pinngines take = 
the raw ‘ Stont romthe 
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esses of com bing 
|| ~doubling,twist- 
ind and‘windin 
sothat eventually there appears the fine, 
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| the finished c/oth. These threads. finé or 
7 coarse according the fabric for which 
a they are intended Gre the potential fabrics, 

: | use according to cor uniformity, 
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as inthe old days S the character of the fin: 
ishediabric was influenced by the dexterity 

of the woman who,spun the yarn. 
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Standish Mills 
Art Drapery Fabrics 


@ Allah, on Dundee Crash, is a new 
pattern in flat tones, in the present 
favored style of design. It is repro- 
duced in six combinations of colors. 
The results are so attractive that the 
pattern will be liked by your customers 
—in addition to its use as draperies — 
for covering articles about the home, 
for knitting bags, for men’s rooms 
and novelties. 


@ The Dundee Crash is thirty-six 
inches wide, a medium-weight fabric 
into which has been woven a small 
arrowhead dobby. Although Levantine 
in character it is a Made in America 
product throughout. 


@ Do not fail to ask especially) to see 
Allah when the Standish Mills sales- 


man is in your city; or send to us now 


for a sample card. 
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STANDISH 


Philadelphia: 2 N. uth St. 


Chicago: 3og Adams St. 


RT QOS, hk AS CTR ae TREAT Se vey § 
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MILLS—ELMS 


New York: 906 Broadway 





Patterns make your drapery sales 
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San Francisco: 742 Market St. Boston: 52 Chauncy St. 
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JOHNSON & FAULKNER 
North Union Square 
NEW YORK 


ai PRODUCTIONS of Antique Stuffs of all the Important 
+ Periods in Tapestries, Brocaded Silks, Damasks, Embroid- 
eries, etc. * * Some taken from rare and historic examples 
of unusual interest. * * Printed Linens, in texture, design 
and color, very like the old. * * Many useful and correct 
styles for wall hangings. * * Velvets of Cotton, Flax, Silk 
and Mohair. * * Plain Stuffs in fine colors and great variety. * * In short, 
a very extensive stock of high-class stuffs for all sorts of decorative purposes. 



























BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
120 Tremont Street 1420 So. Penn Sq. 32 South Wabash Avenue 


PARIS, 50 Faubourg Poissonniére 


























P. K. WILSON & SON 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


LACE CURTAINS 


Renaissance, Arabian, Princess, Cluny, Filet, Antique, Marie Antoinettes, Brussels, 
Irish Points, Tambours, Saxony Brussels, Novelty Nottingham, Madras, etc. 





















Yard Goods of every description. Bed Sets, Panel Curtains, and Door Panels. 





Complete assortment of Edgings, Insertions and Motifs for manufacturing purposes. 
Headquarters for real Cluny and Arab Laces, Plain Bobbinets and Plain and Fancy 
Scrims in white, Arabian and Ivory, in all widths. 











Also large assortment of Renaissance, Cluny, Arabian and Filet Table Decorations 
and Embroidered Pillow Covers. 















130-132 FIFTH AVENUE, Cor. 18th St, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO ST. LOUIS DETROIT PHILADELPHIA 
67 Chauncy Street 237 South Fifth Avenue 417 Victoria Building Gas Office Building 1033 Chestnut Street 
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DEVOTED TO THE UPHOLSTERY ARTS: 
DRAPING, FURNITURE, FURNISHINGS 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT THREE-SEVENTY-THREE FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


GEEDTGRD @ BWR cc cc cccccnnccccscsescesoeseecasesocancasones -PUBLISHERS 
G. De GR ewcnnscceconatencenccondénsvcesnacutentaneen MANAGING EDITOR 
CEE Fes Ca tac nttiinennctitincnianintiiinicinniaiiitiniainiienmddnnedl EDITOR 
WH. TE, Dace tcccecenccscsnccsecunseuecssucswssnnese BUSINESS MANAGER 


W. O. HALL... - 222 2221 en oon nn oon nw co on on on ee none ene - cone REPRESENTATIVE 
N. M. FACKENTHALL.-.....-.--....---------- PHILADELPHIA REPRESENTATIVE 
CHARLES A. ANDERSON, INS. EXCHANGE BLDG...-.. CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE 


SUBSCRIPTION, $82.00 PER YEAR FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION, 83.00 PER YEAR 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED ON ALL SUBJECTS RELEVANT TO THE READING PAGES OF THIS JOURNAL 
NOTICE OF CHANGE IN ADVERTISEMENTS MUST REACH US BY THE FIRST OF THE MONTH 
THIS JOURNAL IS A MEMBER OF THE NEW YORK TRADE PRESS ASSOCIATION 
ENTERED AT THE NEW YORK POST OFFICE AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER j 








FACT &® COMMENT 





ITH this issue the UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR 
DeEcorRATOR rounds out twenty-nine years of 
service to the upholstery and allied trades. Nineteen- 
eighteen will be our thirtieth an- 
niversary year, and we purpose 
making every number throughout 
the year more than ordinarily 
valuable along business-building lines. 

The growth of this magazine and its increasing 
strength in the trade has been achieved on the principle 
of “service.” 

We do not propose to anticipate the thirtieth anni- 
versary number, which will be published in December, 
1918, but it is our intention to mark the achievement 
of our thirtieth year by stimulating a quickened inter- 
est in all branches of our endeavor, and to be, if pos- 
sible, more helpful with each succeeding issue. 

We propose to start several vital discussions which 
will be open to our readers,-and will commence the 
series in the January number with a discussion of the 
questions set forward on page seventy-seven of this 
number. Contributions on this subject are solicited 
and will be gladly given space. 


Announcing Our 
Thirtieth Y ear. 





TABLE OF CONTENTS on last right-hand text page. 
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HE annountement elsewhere in this issue of the 

material extension of Cheney Bros’. New York 
showrooms has some significance, in view of the hesi- 
tancy of some firms who are worrying 
over war taxes, increased expenses, etc. 
There will be always some houses who 
will do more business because they pre- 
pare for it and go after it, while others will shrivel 
with pessimism. 


A Logical 
Sequence. 


The man who is so obsessed with the belief that 
the season is to yield no crop, and in consequence 
neither sows the seed nor irrigates the soil, need not 
be in the least surprised if his conjecture is prophetic. 
The crop will be what he makes it. The failure of this 
class will result in an increased business for the opti- 
mist. 


HE question of industrial economy brings again 

very prominently to the front the matter of utiliz- 
ing daylight. Those who have followed the work of 
the proponents of the daylight- 
saving idea felt a great deal of 
satisfaction when the New York 
Legislature took up the discus- 


Daylight Economy 
Again Agitated. 


sion of a bill putting the daylight-saving law into@— 


effect next April. Recent developments, particularly 






the matter of coal consumption and the saving of 
electrical energy, just now a pressing national duty, 
have brought the subject of the utilization of daylight 
again strongly before the public. No less an authority 
than Dr. Garfield, of the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministration, has expressed himself as favoring practi- 
cally an almost immediate adoption of the earlier 
working day. 

The Federal Government may thus be encouraged 
to enact, as a war economy, this law which under 
ordinary circumstances it seemed inclined to leave by 
preference to State regulation. Incidentally, there is 
a prospect of the New York State bill becoming a 
law in time to be applied next Spring. 


EVER in her entire history has Japan been so 
prosperous as she is to-day. Never were her 
factories busier or the volume of her foreign trade 
larger. She has taken advantage of her 
comparatively neutral attitude in the 
world war, and her strategical position 
in Asia, and has not only almost mo- 
nopolized the markets of the Far East, but has exerted 
all of her energy to build up a foreign commerce with 
every country on the globe. She is sending Trade 


Japan’s 
Prosperity. 


Commissions to every land, establishing new steam- 
ship routes to Russia, to China, to Australia, to South 
and North America, to Africa, to Europe, to India, 
the South Sea Islands, and all the time her shipyards 


are rushing work on new ships to handle the business 
when it is fully developed. Japan is progressive, full 
of energy and thoroughly alive to the importance of 
her foreign trade. 

In her trade with Europe this year, exports from 
Japan increased 148 per cent. over the year prior to 
the war; to North America 160 per cent. over the first 
half of 1914, to South America 100 per cent., and to 
Africa 989 per cent. increase. 


HE question was raised some time ago in a conver- 

sation of buyers as to just how far a store should 
go in assuming responsibility for goods guaranteed in 
any way by the manufacturer. 

We are facing a condition where 
according to one buyer, “It is no 
longer safe to use the terms of recom- 
mendation that were once so freely 
backed up by many reputable manufacturers.” He 
did not mean to indicate that goods of guaranteed 
quality were no longer in the market, but rather that 
the question of guarantee would be one that the retail 
salesman might better avoid. 

“We shall,” he continued, “probably not only wear 
clothing that is no longer all wool, but we may, indeed, 
be glad to wear clothing that we know to be largely 


Concerning 
Merchandise 
Guarantees. 


cotton, in order that wool may be diverted to other” 
necessities more imperative than ours. Similarly we © 
may find it unpatriotic to insist on special grades and — 
textures in other lines that it is improper or imprac- = 
tical to manufacture at this time. Therefore, it is un- 7 
wise to perpetuate in the mind of a retail customer 
the notion of obtaining standard, guaranteed qualities ” 
such as was possible in former times.” 4 

“That may all be true as regards present con- | 
ditions,” objected one of the group, “but that does not © 
answer the original question. How far should the | 
store assume responsibility as regards the manu- ~ 
facturer’s guarantee?” 

“As to that, each store is a law unto itself. When © 
we guarantee an article, the guarantee becomes ours, 
and our store, as well as my department, stands back 
of that guarantee. Candidly, I am very careful at the 
present time not to guarantee anything of which I have | 
the slightest doubt. For me it is not enough for the 
manufacturer to guarantee it, or for his salesman to 
assure me that there is a guarantee behind his asser- 
tions. I look upon those things largely as ‘selling talk,’ 
and if I am to guarantee similar representations to my 
customers I must have more than the manufacturer’s 
say-so.” 

To sum up the experience of the three men in the 7 
conversation epitomized above, the department is re- 4% 
sponsible for the statements of its salesmen, and ex- ~ 
cept in cases where a guarantee ticket is compulsory 
on the part of the manufacturer, as in some states is 
the case with pillows and mattresses, it is better to 


avoid the term “guaranteed” in connection with the 
sale. 





A “WHO’S WHO” OF PERIOD STYLES. 

6 ips matter of period styles in furnishing has been 

covered so frequently by writers, well informed 
and otherwise, that it would seem as if the subject of 
decorative styles had been exhausted. To obtain a 
new angle to the subject, Walter A. Dyer, in his book 
“Creators of Decorative Styles,” has gone behind the 
scenes as it were and reveals to the reader the char- 
acter, aims and ambitions of the men who created 
definite individual work which became in later years 
the criteria by which other work of a period was 
judged. 

The volume in question, published by Doubleday, 
Page & Co., treats of the work of Inigo Jones, Daniel 
Marot, Sir Christopher Wren, Grinling Gibbons, Jean 
Tijou, Thomas Chippendale, Sir William Chambers, 
Robert Adam, Josiah Wedgwood, George Hepple- 
white and Thomas Sheraton. It is illustrated with 
sixty-four full pages of photographic reproductions, 
and the character of the work is in Mr. Dyer’s usual 
thorough style. The volume is durably bound in blue 
with gold decoration. Price $3.25 postpaid. 
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Utilizing one of the Stead & Miller Co.’s silk damasks. 
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AN ATTRACTIVE BEDROOM TREATMENT 















































IN THE OMAR KHAYYAM ROOM 
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Panel decorations inspired by the quatrains of Omar Khayyam form the chief decorative feature of this restaurant. 


THE OMAR KHAYYA™_M ROOM 


MONG the most interesting restaurants on 
Broadway, from a decorative standpoint, is 
the Omar Khayyam Room recently opened at 
the Hotel Martinique. The chief feature of 

the decorative scheme is the series of mural paintings 
inspired by the quatrains of this Persian poet of the 
Twelfth Century. 

A view of a portion of the room is shown in the 
illustration at the head of this page. The two panels 
to be seen in this illustration.are shown on larger scale 
on the opposite page, in connection with one of the 
other panels of the series. 

Decorative suggestions derived from the poems 
of Omar Khayyam seem especially appropriate in a 
restaurant of the Broadway type, for the care-free 
spirit that dominates this poet’s work is in key with 
the mood of the patrons who are seeking relax- 
ation from the responsibilities and worries of the 
day. 

Omar Khayyam has become so well-known dur- 
ing recent years through Fitz-Gerald’s translation 
that the significance of the decorations is felt and the 
quatrains that they illustrate are recalled with more 
or less accuracy by many people, while every one, 
probably has a conception of the spirit of this poet’s 
work. 

The dominating color of the walls and the ceilings 
is a light golden-tan, while the draperies show this 
color in combination with soft old-rose. A novel idea 
is shown in the short curtain that stretches across the 
side of the room illustrated at the head of this page. 
It will be noticed that this curtain is in alternate sec- 
tions of dark and light. The dark portions are in rose 
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color, while the lighter portions are in light golden-tan. 

The mural paintings are full of sunshine and light 
and show a mingling of clear, brilliant colors in pastel 
tints. 

These decorations, designed and executed by the 
Binger Co., have completely transformed this room, 
which was kyown last year as the Pierrot Room and 
was decorated with silhouettes in black-and-white by 
the same decorators. 

Many Broadway restaurant owners have come to 
recognize the value of a complete change of decora- 
tions in their restaurants each season. The people 
who compose the Broadway dinner and after-theater 
crowds are seeking novelty. They want to dine and 
dance in surroundings that are not only attractive but 
interesting. While the food, the service, the dancing 
floor, the music or the kind of people who frequent 
the restaurant are all factors in attracting and holding 
the patrons, these people tire of the decorations and 
welcome a change—they like the old place in a new’ 
dress. This would not be true to so great an extent, 
if the crowd were an ever-changing one, but while 
there are always people who drift into a restaurant 
only once, a very large number of the patrons eat and 
dance in the same place, or make the rounds, night 
after night. Keeping pace with the demands of these 
seekers after diversion along Broadway keeps not only 
the writers of popular songs and the producers of 
cabaret performances busy, but makes demands upon 
the imagination and skill of the decorator as well. It 
would seem that practically every possible scheme of 
decoration must have been used, but the opening of 
each season brings many novelties. 
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Top from left to right, Egyptian, Rus- 
sian, Arabian. Bottom from left: to 
right, Gothic, Louis XVI, Neo-Greek. 
































A SELECTION OF WINDOW DRAPERIES‘ EXPRESSIVE 






OF NATIONAL ART CHARACTERISTICS 










































































material. 


used during those periods: 





PERIOD 


Italian Renaissance, 1400-1643. 


Discoveries of the stuccoes of ancient 
Rome aroused Italian architects to the 
spirit of emulation and Roman and 
Greek and mural work was generally 
adopted. Superb friezes and panels, the 
best the world has ever seen, were the 
result. Both wainscoting and rich tap- 
estries, leathers, gold and silk fabrics 
were liberally used in all the phases of 
the Renaissance. 


i 
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French Renaissance, 1500-1643. 


Covering practically the same char- 
acteristics as the Italian Renaissance, 
years of great magnificence embracing 
the reigns of: 


Francis I, 1515-1549. 
Henry II, 1549-1559. 
Francis II, 1559-1560. 
Charles IX, 1560-1574. 
Henry III, 1574-1589. 
Henry IV, 1589-1610. 
Louis XIII, 1610-1643. 


Continuation of the use of fabric side- 
walls, rich paneling, stuccoed ceilings, 
carvings, rich paintings. Louis XIV, 
1643-1715, side-walls frequently paneled 


in fabric. Ceilings painted in rich 
plaster. 
Elizabethan, 1558-1603. 

Réflected ‘the Italian spirit. Moldings 


were much used and strap work carv- 
ings, wood side-walls clear to the ceiling, 
stucco ceilings. Oak prevailed. Period 
lasted from 1500 to 1660. Painted linens 
and hangings, tapestries, embroideries. 


completed scheme. 


A LACE CURTAIN 
CHRONOLOGY 


It is difficult to consider the application of lace curtains inde- 
pendent of other draperies, because they are but a part of the 
It is, therefore, necessary that, in studying 
the subject of the period use of laces, related, contiguous furnish- 


ings should be borne in mind. 


the lace that is used in period furnishings. 
The manufacturers of lace curtains furnish a multiplicity of materfals and motifs, but in making up 
the curtains they seem to think only of the design or the conformation of the curtain, and little or nothing of the 


£ HERE is great confusion in the minds of decorators and manufacturers alike regarding the character of 


The accompanying chart will indicate the principal periods of design and broadly, the character of laces 


MATERIAL 


Laces used in Italy during the Fif- 
teenth, Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 
turies were the needle-point laces, es- 
pecially the reticella; also the bobbin 
laces, but at this period the bobbin laces, 
especially the clunys, were peasant laces. 
Macramés were much used, both Italian 
and Russian and cut-work laces. Cro- 
chets were also popular, darned _ laces, 
both filets and point contés. Drawn 
work was likewise a very early lace. 
No allover lace curtains were used, only 
combinations or fragments, borders and 
insertions on a plain fabric ground of 
linen or some other texture. Some- 
times the curtain was a mere strip, so 
as not to interfere with the appearance 
of the stained-glass windows. The 


same laces were used in France that 
were used in Italy. In addition, there 
was a considerable use of tape laces 
which we now call Renaissance laces, 
but instead of being appliquéd tape, as 
now made, the tape was part of a woven 
entirety. 


The laces used were contemporary 
with the Italian and French Renaissance. 
In England, the Dorcestshire bobbin 
laces were popular, and were frequently 
used in imitation of the Italian styles. 
There were no net laces, material back- 
grounds being muslins, linens or similar 
textures, the application of motifs fol- 
lowing the manner — — the 
Italian Renaissance Period, in frag- 
mentary manner. 














DESIGN 


The design followed the design ~ 
acters of the period, curtains 
straight, the lace being displayed i ie ‘the 
borders and a deep valance extending 
across the top of the doorway. 


Same general style of making the lace 
curtains following the Italian. 


The same general style of making the 
lace curtains following th: Italian. 
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PERIOD 
Jacobean, 1603-1649. 


Continued the Elizabethan style. Still 
the age of oak. Side-walls of oak but 
in some of the finest residences the ceil- 
ings were beamed. Side-walls hung with 
tapestries. Magnificent stuccoes. Ceil- 
ings frequently of the most elaborate 
type, often colored. Heavy relief work, 
massive reproductions of panels full of 
heraldic devices and in small rooms 
chintzes from India were used. Cotton 
and lmen embroideries were hung on the 
wall. . Embossed and gilded linens, 
cloths: of gold, ‘painted cloths. 


Louis XIV, 1643-1715. 


Gobelin Tapestry Works became royal 
property. Beauvais Tapestry. Works 
established. Richest silks used on the 
walls, damask, brocade and embroidery. 
Magnificent ceilings, paneled, painted 
and stuccoed. Magnificent Chinese 
papers popular for walls. 


Louis XV, 1715-1774. 


Wealth of his predecessor continued. 
Paneling rich in gold and _ bronze. 
French Ministry, 1759, authorized the 
manufacture of printed linens, and by 
1789 one hundred factories were in oper- 
ation, some of them working from cop- 
per plates. Wood side-walls disap- 
peared. Everything rich in fabrics. 


Louis XVI, 1774-1793. 


Continuation of fabric effects follow- 
ing the daintier classic feeling; ceilings 
beautifully hand-painted, cleverest art- 
ists of the day contributing to the work. 
Walls paneled in fabrics, surrounding 
the same with elaborate compositions of 
plaster and molding work. White and 
gold conspicuous. 


Empire, 1804-1814. : 


Walls stron _ in gold effects. Con- 
tinuation of fabric treatment with the 
added use of bronze and gold in pro- 
fusion. Walls eter on plaster 
or canvas. 


Charles II, 1660-1685. 
James II, 1685-1689. 
William and Mary, 1689-1702. 


Wainscoted side-walls began to come 
lower in height and by Charles II’s time 
began to disappear; the French method 
of treating walls in fabric came in. The 
ceilings, however, continued to be of 
magnificent proportions, elaborate in 
stucco and relief work divided into 
panels, circles, hexagons and rhomboids, 
borders enriched with flowers and fruits 
similar to the extraordinary carvings of 
Grinling Gibbons. Borders were often 
flat ornaments of Greek or Roman de- 
sign. Ceilings were magnificent repro- 
ductions following the Renaissance, also 
prolific with goddesses, saints, muses 
and cupids. 
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MATERIAL 


During the Jacobean period the same 
laces were used that were used in Italy 
and France, but especially popular dur- 
ing this period were the darned laces, 
point contés and the filets, and that type 
of lace we now call “antique,” but which 
in its original form was called “spider 
work,” originating in Venice. A good 
deal of Russian embroideries was em- 
ployed, also crochets and tattings. 


With the Eighteenth Century, a num- 
ber of the finer laces came into use. 
Lace was much used for dress and 
coarse laces for curtains. It was a 
period of daintiness. The more delicate 
bobbins and needle-points were used. 


Appliqué laces of fine texture became 
fashionable. In 1760 they began to make 
nets by machinery, and from that time 
on, nets that were previously so ex- 
pensive that they could only be used for 
dress purposes, were often used for cur- 
tains in homes: of wealth. 


The finer bobbins were popular, but 
any and all laces were used, so long as 
continuous and flowing, as distinguished 
from the disjointed. 


While any and all laces were utilized 
in this period, their application was in 
fragmentary forms—detached details. 


Any and all laces used. The styles of 
design followed the general feeling. 


DESIGN 


The same conceal style of ‘itil the 
lace curtains following the Italian, but 
with the Jacobean it was introduced in 
the curtain the same as in the furniture, 
fragmentary or spasmodic design motifs 
that were inserted at the top or the 
bottom, frequently panel shape upon a 
coarse background material. - These 
motifs were usually Greek or Romar, 


With the Louis XIV period came the 
beginning of a more ornate style. Cur- 
tains were draped. One must bear al- 
ways in mind that up to this time the 
windows were of small panes, often in 
colors. Where laces were used, they 
were used purely for ornament and they 
did not have the utilitarian value of 
giving privacy to the apartment; they 
were decorative accessories simply. 


A continuation was noticed here of a 
more ornate form of laces; light laces, 
or laces adapted to lighter background 
materials. It is a period of superlative 
ornamentation and lace curtains were 
much draped. 


A period of prodigality—laces of con- 
tinuous, flowing design, hung in any 
way and frequently overdraped. 


Here began the period of panel de- 
signs that became so popular contempo- 
raneously in England. The curtain was 
paneled or framed with edgings and in- 
sertions of separate ornaments, just 
exactly as the furniture was ornamented 
with detached motifs. 


These styles followed the contem- 
porary periods of the French. 


PERIOD 
Queen Anne, 1702-1714. 


Frequently side-walls followed . the 
French style. The custom of paneling 
the side-walls was partially kept up. 
Chimneypieces, however, only went half- 
way up the wall. White woodwork was 
affected. Walls painted directly on or 
hung with fabrics, particularly prints. 


Georgian, 1714-1820. 
Chippendale, 1708-1779. 


Best period about 1760. 


Adam-Hepplewhite-Sheraton, Contem- 
porary. Latter part of the Eighteenth 
Century. 


Colonial, 1700-180v. 


The American colonies adopted the 
European styles. White woodwork was 
popular, little wainscoting was attempted 
about 1690. In 1749 Isaac Ware wrote: 
“The decoration of an American room 
is of three kinds—first, where it is 
coated with the plaster material wrought 
into ornamental details; second, where 
covered by wainscot, and third, where 
hung with silks, tapestries or paper.” 
Fabrics were used on the walls contem- 
poraneously with the European use of 
them. 
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MATERIAL 


A period when most of the laces came 
from the Netherlands. Dutch laces 
were very popular, especially the bobbin 
laces. 


During this period, any of the flat 
laces were popular. The English were 
making many bobbin laces and the 
French darned laces were in vogue. 


A continuation of the use of English 
laces, French and Italian. 


Anything and everything were used 
within one’s means. It must be under- 
stood that laces with a bobbinet ground 
were more expensive than plain muslin. 
All laces were available except the early 
Italian and all laces were used according 
to conditions. 





























Louis XIV window draperies. 





DESIGN 


-Following also the 


contemporary 
periods of the French, but influenced 
strongly by the Dutch imports. Win- 
dows were treated frequently with 
colored panes, the laces being principally 
confined to edgings and valances. 


Here again, as in the Empire, the de- 
signs were not of a continuous char- 
acter, but. detached and paneled with 
edgings of lace. There was a good deal 
of cut-work with lace motifs introduced, 
the character of design being contem- 
orary French. 


Lace designs, like other designs of this 
period, reflected the same application of 
detached motifs that we find in the Em- 
pire, with the exception that in the Em- 
pire these detached motifs were signifi- 
cant of Napoleonic victory or conquest 
in Italy and Egypt, while the Adam style 
was purely Pompeiian or Roman. Re- 
productions in lace of the ancient filets, 
cut-work or other early laces. It was 
not so much the character of the lace 
used as the way it was used that marked 
the B ay a style in laces. While many 
of flat curtains were prim in treat- 
ment, the lighter laces were used for 
festooning with always a classic design, 


Following the French and the English 
styles. But one must always appreciate 
the proprieties of lace, the cottage being 
by no means treated in a manner sim- 
ilar to the palace, Colonial curtains not 
necessarily being simple. It depends. 
upon how and where used. 




















THE BUSINESS 


O DIFFERENT people “the end of the war” 

means a definitely different thing. To the social 

theorist it means the opportunity of putting his 

pet theories into practice. To the merchant it 
means the restoration of regular business projects 
and the resumption of business interests temporarily 
abandoned. To the industrial worker and the em- 
ployer. it means a period of reorganization—a balanc- 
ing up of supply and demand in 
the labor market. 

It means these things and 
more, for no man can envision 
the circumstances by which this 
country will be definitely influ- 
enced immediately following 
the cessation of the European 


conflict. N?2t only are many men just 

now concerned about: what 
will be the outcome of the war as 
to its effect on their own individ- 
ual employment, but many in- 
dustries by concerted action are 
planning how best they can ‘‘carry 
under present conditions. 


We are not so separated 
from the battling nations of 
Europe that we need take no 
account of their post-war con- 
ditions in “attempting to pre- 
vision our own. On the con- 
trary, we must watch their 
plans very carefully for our 
own must bear a definite rela- 
tion thereto. -The resumption 
of industries either curtailed or practically abandoned, 
the effort to restore industrial occupations, and the 
attempt to resume commercial vocations on the part of 
the demobilized millions of Europe will have a tre- 
mendous influence on what we may do toward the res- 
toration of our own commercial interests. 

Not only are many men just now concerned about 
what will be the outcome of the war as to its effect on 
their own individual employment, but many industries 
by concerted action are planning how best they can 
“carry on” under present conditions. 

There are those who unreservedly say that in so 
far as their industries are concerned there never can be 
a return to the statu quo ante; that conditions can 
never be the same, and perhaps there is more of truth 
in the statement than even they realize. 

It is only right that we should plan ahead, in so far 
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on 
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OF DAY-AFTER-TOMORROW 


as we are able, in order that the reconstruction period 
shall not find us wholly without definite plans and 
preparations. 

We, with other nations, now find our industrial 
endeavors curtailed by government regulations which 
must supersede individual interests. We are accus- 
tomed even now to thinking along lines of national 
welfare, instead of along lines of personal preference. 
Out of this very exercise may 
come, not only a broader con- 
ception of national duty, but 
perhaps also a definite feeling 
of international responsibility, 
and when government control 
of economic. and industrial ac- 
tivities, as related to the war, 
is removed, we may find that 
a very much broader viewpoint 
will be the natural heritage of 
the industrial world. 

Furthermore, we may 
find also that the best prepara- 
tion for the complexities of the 
post-war industrial and com- 
mercial struggle will have been 
a whole~ hearted co-operation 
with the government and with 
each other while the war has lasted. 

All industrial or commercial enterprises are 
called upon to assist the government in winning the 
war. An opportunity is given us to acquire a concep- 
tion of patriotism that never could be possible in peace 
times. That we shall profit by it goes without saying. 
It will be an experience that will affect our thought 
and planning for generations to come and, perhaps, 
most definitely during the period of commercial and 
industrial reconstruction immediately following the 
declaration of a satisfactory peace. 

There is also this consideration which must be 
taken into our planning, and to many it may be a new 
thought. The expense of the war is not going to en- 
tail a condition of poverty on generations to come, 
but will be rather a commercial incentive. There will 
be taxes to pay it is true, but the taxes will be met by 


the earnings of the day, and the payments will be 
made to living people who will in turn disburse the 
same money to other living people. 

This thought is frequently lost sight of, and the 
idea somehow seems to persist that post-war taxes 
will be burned up like the munitions and other in- 
dustrial products which the war necessarily consumes. 
Furthermore, industrial machinery is wearing out in 
the tremendous drive of to-day faster than it can be 
replaced or kept in repair, and it will take years of 
quiet, persistent production before the balance of 
supply and demand on these things will be properly 
restored. 





THE STATUS OF THE WORKROOM. 

SHORT time ago we published a series of opinions 

from prominent upholstery buyers, concerning 
the status of the workroom. 

Many of our correspondents inclined to the opin- 
ion that the workroom should be a subordinate part of 
the upholstery department and under its control. 
Others contended that the workroom should be a sepa- 
rate institution standing on its own merits. 

A Western concern recently renewed interest in 
the subject by getting from us duplicate copies of the 
letters published. 

The letter which we publish below was received 
subsequent to the discussion we published in July and 
September, and it suggest a common-sense plan which 
seems to take care of some of the difficulties brought 
out in the earlier discussion: 

Gentlemen— 

“We have been worrying along trying to make 
the workrooms show a profit for some years, with 
the result that we have found it necessary to put the 
workrooms on their own responsibility to pay their 
own expenses. True, there are occasions when no 
revenue is derived from expenses incurred, and we 


suggest letting the department proper take care of this 
with a direct charge against it. 

“Every sewer, layer, hanger, and other workroom 
employee’s labor can be figured at so much per hour, 
and each particular order can show its own loss or 
profit. A fixed charge must be maintained for all 
classes of work at so much per yard, and so much per 
pair, sewing or laying; time per hour for extra work. 

“It is the ‘off seasons’ in the smaller cities and 
towns which cause the greatest loss of the profits, and 
we try to find it convenient to transfer the workroom 
people to other departments, as we found it was not 
profitable to be continually instructing new people 
season after season. 


“Careful estimating is required, for every uphol- 
stery department manager knows that new problems 
confront his men every day, and unless some one is 
properly posted on costs, overhead charges, etc., and is 
otherwise careful to watch every move of the work- 
room, many things occur, all too frequently, and profits 
suffer accordingly. . 


“Sixty-five cents per order we find is a fair charge 
to make for estimates made and order not received. 
The workroom should be relieved of this, the charge 
being against the department. 


“No upholstering and floor-covering department, 
which is worth while, can exist very long without the 
manufacturing end, and its success depends entirely on 
the capacity of the department, if the workroom is busy 
and the man in charge of the workroom be on the job. 


“There is probably not a department of the depart- 
ment store anywhere where opinions agree regarding 
the workroom question. This is ours. No-workroom 
will be profitable, or an absolute success, unless it is 
strictly economical and cost accounting, the same as is 
necessary in an establishment manufacturing exclu- 
sively, where the purchase of labor and materials, 
whereby they exist, must realize a profit.” 


Davenport table, 

from the line of 

the Maddox Table 
Co. 
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AUDITORIUM OF THE BROADHURST THEATER 


Stage curtain of ruby velvet ornamented in antique gold, draperies in proscenium arch and in the boxes ruby velvet combined with 
velvet of soft old-blue color. Walls in warm gray with relief ornament in light tone. Unitt & Wickes, decorators. Curtain 
and draperies made by Dickie & Kelly. Cords and tassels by C. Weinberg & Co. 
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HAND-WOVEN TAPESTRY DESIGNED AFTER THE 
EARLY FRENCH PERIODS 


Made by the Edgewater Tapestry Looms. 
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Thos. Edison’s invention of “the invisible ship” accounts for the strange appearance of the freighters which are now plying the 
Atlantic. The deck-line fades into the horizon at a distance of only a few miles. 


INDUSTRIAL COHESION A WAR AID 


The Importance of a Close Industrial Co-operation on War Necessities, as Experi- 

enced in Great Britain, Is Epressed Below in the Words of the British Ministry of 

Munitions. The Message Is a Vital One and Should Be Received in the Cordial, 

Helpful Spirit Which Prompted the Sending of These Men to This Country to Deliver 
Their Message at This Time. 


HERE are many valuable lessons for American 

business men to learn from the experiences of 

countries which have now been at war for over 

three years. We could close our eyes and 
minds to the accomplishments of other countries dur- 
ing wartime reorganization, and probably carry on 
our various industries as well as they have done under 
similar circumstances, but it 
would be more to our advan- 
tage to take the experiences 
of those who have passed 
through all the first prepara- 
tory stages, and project our 
own plans with their history 
as a basis. 

The visits to this coun- 
try of Foreign Commissions 
have given our government 
the opportunity of making a 
close analysis of the progress 
made by the allied govern- 
ments, but it is an industrial misfortune that the vari- 
ous trades can only get the benefit of what these 
various commissions have advised in a circuitous and 
indefinite way. 

For instance, the message delivered by the British 
Ministry of Munitions, a message of vital industrial 
importance, could only be heard by a meager percent- 
age of those in the great manufacturing industries 
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SINCE the war began 

| we have had no dis- 

pute at all— no strike, I ered. 
mean — no strike at all 

in Great Britain which has arisen 
out of a demand for higher wages. 


— H. W. GARROD, Esq. 
British Ministry of Munitions 


whose co-operation it would be- necessary to secure 


in order that their message should accomplish its full 


purpose. ‘ 

Realizing their utter inability to reach personally 
the vast audiences of industrial units at which their 
message was directed, this special commission appeared 
before the Editorial Conference of the New York Pub- 
lishers Association last 
month, and we have epito- 
mized below the most strik- 
ing things in the message 
the various speakers deliv- 


REGULATION OF TRADE 
DISPUTES. 


H. W. Garrop, Esg., Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Labor, 
Regulation Department. 


“We have had, in all, only 

three labor disputes since the 

war began, which could be called serious. One of those lasted, 

I think, ten days, and neither of the other two lastéd as 

much as a week. They were serious to us. They might not 
be thought serious elsewhere. 

“Since the war began we have had no dispute at all—no 
strike, I mean—no strike at all in Great Britain which has 
arisen out of a demand for higher wages. ° 

“We have had no dispute at all in which the responsible 
officials of the trade unions have not stood loyally by the gov- 




















ernment and against their men. They might have bargained 
when we first passed our Munitions of War Act—they might 
have made a bargain with the government that there should 
be no strikes, and in every instance they have used all the 
influences that they possessed at crises, in order to keep the 
peace. 

“T’d even go a little further and I'd say that in the three 
serious disputes which I referred to just now, and in the 
great majority of the lesser disputes which have occurred, 
I don’t believe that the rank and file, the men as a whole, 
have been behind the strike that occurred. In the three in- 
stances which I mentioned, at any rate, the work was done— 
I am fuliy convinced, after trying to think over the thing 
impartially, ultimately, that bad work—by a small band in 
each case of trade union officials, local officials who were in 
revolt, not against the government, but against the central 
officials of their own union, and who were also deeply tinged 
with pacifism. 

“T will just add one other word, if I may, which I hope 
won't be taken as being anything in the nature of advice 
or criticism. Since we have been in this country, a period 
now of nearly ten weeks, we have 
been witnesses from a distance of a 
very considerable number of trade 
disputes which have been, so far as 
we could judge, serious, and, in some 
cases, prolonged. But what.I want 
to say is that if one-eighth—I think 
that is no exaggeration—of the in- 





dustrial troubles which we have wit- 
nessed in this country in the past 
two months had taken place in Eng- 
land, over the whole period of the 
past two years, we should long ago 
have been compelled in England to 
That, 1 
think, gentlemen, isa serious 


sue for disgraceful peace. 


and solemnizing reflection, and] 
want to leave it to you without 
comment.” 


SUPPLYING SKILLED ARTIFICERS FOR ARMY AND 
NAVY. 


Captain Cyrit AsguitH, Director of the Artificers’ Allocation 
of the Labor Supply Department. 


“IT will endeavor to say a few words about the specific 
work which in the Ministry of Munitions it is my duty to dis- 
charge. That work consists in the provision of skilled arti- 
ficers for service in the technical branches of the army and navy. 

“Artificer is a name we have in the army for skilled men. 
It is nothing more nor less than a skilled machinist. I think 
it would probably surprise you to know how large those 
demands are. The technical branches of the army—that is to 
say, like the Army Corps, Royal Flying Corps, Royal En- 
gineers, and so on and so forth—comprise altogether about 
half the total number of the armies. I don’t say those corps 
consist wholly of skilled men, but they consist of skilled men 
to a greater or to a lesser extent. 

“Just to give you some notion of the magnitude of the 
demands which they make, I may mention that as we left 
England a demand was presented by the War Office for 
40,000 skilled men to work on the railways behind the lines 
in France, and that about three or four weeks ago we heard 
that a further demand for 15,000 highly skilled machinists 
had been presented. 


E made the 

mistake in the 
first year of the 
war of permitting 
the enlistment ...... 
of highly skilled machinists 
who would have been much 
better employed in civil life 
upon munitions or in technical 
branches of the army. 


— CAPTAIN CYRIL ASQUITH 
British Ministry of Munitions 





“We are embarrassed in our attempts to meet those de- 
mands by the fact that in common with practically every 
other European power, we made the mistake in the first year 
of the war of permitting the enlistment in infantry and other 
regiments of highly skilled machinists who would have been 
much better employed either in civil life upon munitions 
or in these technical branches of the army to which 
I refer. ; 

“Now, those men have in very many cases been killed or 
disabled or taken prisoners, or they have been simply lost, 
can’t be traced or for one reason or another they can’t be 
made available. But nevertheless we do attempt to meet these 
big demands so far as possible by pointing out to the war 
office any skilled men in infantry whose whereabouts, whose 
unit we have been able to trace, and recommend the War 
Office to transfer them to a technical branch of the army, 
The only other source from which we can hope to meet the 
War Office demands is skilled men already working on muni- 
tions of war in civil life. 

“Of course it will be readily understood that the utmost 
caution and reserve has to be observed in withdrawing such 
men. If they are withdrawn from 
the more important plants or from 
the more important classes of work, 
output suffers correspondingly, and 
we can’t afford that output should 
suffer. Nevertheless the greater the 
output is of munitions of war, the 
greater the number required of 
_ these very skilled artificers who are 
needed to maintain them in repair 
at the front. So we live in a rather 
vicious circle. But we attempt as best 
we can, from those two sources— 
the skilled men in infantry and civil 
men working in civil life—to meet 
the demands which are presented to 
us. As I say, our great difficulty 
has sprung. from the mistake we 
made in allowing the skilled men to 
enlist in units where their skill could 
not be employed. 

“We look to you, gentléthen, to 
avoid that mistake, and we look to you with: the utmost con- 
fidence. In fact, we know already that your War Department 
has taken steps to avoid it. It is about the only mistake we 
think you should avoid. We have been immensely impressed 
in the course of our tour with the enormous reservoir of 
ability and energy and resource which Amefi¢a contains. It 
gives us high hopes of a certain and not far distant victory.” 


WAR PROBLEMS. 


Sir StepHenson Kent, K.C.B., Member of the Council of 
the Ministry. 

“Your problems and ours differ. We appreciated that at 
a very early moment after our arrival in this country, and 
anything that I or my colleagues may ‘say, I beg .that you will 
take not as advice or suggestions, but simply as a recitation 
of the experiences that we have had in England. 

“We recognized in England, after our first few months’ 
very bitter experiences, that the organization of a nation’s 
industries on a war basis is even more important than having 
an.army. The army is as helpless as a baby in its cradle if 
there is not organization of the industries and if the munitions 
that are absolutely vital to the success of that army are not 
forthcoming and forthcoming without interruption. Continuity 
of supply and an ever-increasing supply are vital to the success 
of the army at the front. 
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“Industrial peace at home is a necessary accessory to the 
success of your army; without it, it is never going to dare to 
move. My government called together, before the Ministry 

‘of Munitions existed, capital and labor; federations of em- 
ployers and the heads, the executive chiefs, of our trade 
unions. We differ from you in that respect. The labor that 
is engaged principally in the engineering trade, in the manu- 

‘facture of munitions, in its widest sense, is very highly 
organized. The percentage of trade unionism there is very 
great indeed. I think it is no exaggeration to say that in the 
engineering trade 80 per cent. of the labor is trade union 
labor. 

“My government had two ideal bodies to negotiate with: 
The committees of these federations of employers, who were 
fully representative of capital’s voice, the trade unions officials, 
who fully represented labor’s voice. 

“That conference ended in what is known as the Treas- 
ury Agreement. That Treasury Agreement was embodied in 
the Munitions of War Act. The principal features that I 
am to worry you with in regard to that act are as follows: 

“In the first place the Minister 
‘of Munitions definitely had power 
and definitely limited: the profit made 


in any establishment that was en- [8 peace time a 

lockout or a 
strike was a matter 
between the em- 
ployer and his 
employees; in wartime it is a 
matter of national concern, and 
so in this Act it was laid down 
that any lockout or strike is il- 
the maximum penalty, 

penal servitude for life. 


— SIR STEPHENSON KENT 
British Ministry of Munitions 


gaged in the manufacture of muni- 
tions. ’ 

“In the second place, the wages 
of the labor in those controlled 
establishments was fixed; it was 
made quité clear to the trade union 
heads and to labor generally that 
there would .be ,no fluctuation or 
‘variation in the wages of that labor, 
except by express consent of the 
Minister of Munitions, and that he 
would-not give his consent to any 
‘such variation unless. an overwhelm- . ” 
ing case was made to him. 

“The state then having fixed the 
profit and fixed the wage, and capi- 
tal and labor and the government «+ 
having definitely agreed on the prin- - 
ciple which, I.think, is essential, that a nation’s need is not 
the opportunity for capital or for labor to make money out of 
its country. Having done that, the state realized its duty 
in regard to the labor, whose wage it had limited. 

“The third point was the illegality of strikes and lock- 
outs and compulsory arbitration. The same principles under- 
lay that. In peace times a lockout or a strike was a matter 
“between the employer and his employees; in war time it is 
a matter of national concern. If, through obstinacy on the 
part of the employer or his employees, a factory. which the 
army was very largely dependent upon for some very definite 
vand urgent munitions, remained out of work for some period, 
the state could not tolerate that in war time; and so, in this 
Act, it. was laid down that any lockout or strike is illegal, and 
‘if any one incited the men to go out on strike, or if the em- 
ployer deliberately locked out ‘his employees, the maximum 
-penalty for-any such offense is penal servitude for life: 

“My government induced, it required very little’ induce- 
ment, the trade union leaders in my country to agree to waive 
all,*the .restrictive practices. that had been common in the 
manufacture, on the civil side (what now is the. munition 
‘side) from the point of view of output or from engagement 
‘of labor on war work, for the period of the war. On the 
government’s side it pledged itself to restore the pre-war 
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legal, 







conditions in any factory where by that agreement the normal 
conditions had been varied. 

“Those, I think, are’ the principal features of that act. 
The act has, on the whole, worked well. We have had stop- 
pages, we have had strikes, but they have not been ‘of very 
great length or of very serious moment. And I think; if you 
take into consideration the very long period of strain that our 
workmen have suffered under, it is a very surprising thing. 
You must remember that in the early days of the Ministry of 
Munitions we worked these employees in these factories hours 
that are really disgraceful. I know no better word. One hun- 
dred and twenty hours in the week in some establishments. A 
hundred hours was quite common. That went on for a period 
of some months. All their holidays, their normal pleasures, 
the relaxations, horse racing, football, and so on, were all wiped 
away. These men were required to work and to forget that they 
were in the world to try and get any little pleasure out of life. 

“That being the case, after all this long period, it will be, 
I think, easily appreciated that because of war weariness, a 
state of mentality that is very apt to magnify grievances, 
any little, tiny, grievance becomes a matter of very great 
importance. It is a very fruitful soil 
for the pacifist, for the professional 
agitator, for the I. W. W. and so on 
to work on. And I think that‘it re- 
dounds enormously to the credit of 
our labor that we have managed to 
get through with this contioneld in- 
dustrial peace.” 





DILUTION OF SKILLED LABOR 
AND WOMEN IN INDUSTRIES. 


G. H. Batiur, Esg., Chief -Technical 
Dilution Officer, Labor Supply 
Department. 


“Your chairman has asked me to 
give you some particulars of the 
schemes we have adopted to meet our 
shortage of labor, a shortage which 
has been the one factor in restrict- 
_ ing our output of munitions from the 

beginning of the war till the present 
time. Our two schemes have been the dilution of skilled labor 
and the substitution of women for men., Both of those 
schemes were contrary to the trade union customs and_,prac- 
tices as they were before the war, and we have been able to 
put them in practice only on the. basis of the agreement be- 
tween capital and labor, to which Sir Stephenson Kent 
referred. 

“One provision of that agreement was the .abolitian. of. 
all jurisdiction limits and another provision had. the effect of 
abolishing all trade union customs and practices during the 
period of the war. The whole agreement, however, referred 
to work on munitions only. Our employers made use of 
those agreements in various ways. First, an unskilled. worker 
was brought into the plant to do an easy job. The man so 
displaced was put on the more skilled work, and the man 
displaced was again promoted, and so on until there had been 
an upgrading of skill throughout the whole shop. 

“Another method adopted was to draw unskilled men 
from the non-essential trades, unskilled men who were either 
over military age or of low medical category. Watchmakers 
were brought into the tool rooms to do gage making. Our 
building industry was largely closed down and we took sani- 
tary plumbers from there and trained them up to do lathe 
turning for our explosive factories. We also drew from 
the building industry carpenters and joiners and sent them 








into the shipyards to act as shipwrights and shipjoiners. We 
took mechanics, textile mechanics, from the textile industries, 
accustomed only to rough work, and trained them up to the 
better work of munitions. A third way was by confining the 
fully qualified mechanic to the highest forms of skilled work. 
If the mechanic normally had been on a job that could be 
split up into two or more parts of varying degrees of skill, 
the mechanic was confined to the part requiring the most 
skill, and we trained up men and women to do the lesser 
‘skilled parts. 

“Those schemes we called the ‘dilution of skilled labor, 
because we made the very little skill. we possess go a very 
long way by diluting it with as much unskilled labor as pos- 
sible. That dilution helped us to a great measure in dealing 
with our shortage of skilled labor, but before long practically 
all of the useful men in the non-essential trades had either 
been drafted into the army or had gone into the munition 
plants, and to meet our continually increasing demands for 
munitions, we had to rely upon the women, and we adopted 
the scheme of employing women for every job which a woman 
could do or could be trained to do. 

“Now, I should refer to a condition which was attached 
to the agreement between capital and labor, a condition affect- 
ing the wages of women. It was agreed that a woman 
undertaking work which previously had been done by a skilled 
mechanic, should receive the same day rate as the skilled man; 
if she was on piece work, she was to receive the same piece 
rate. It was only when she was on unskilled or semi-skilled 
work that the woman’s wage could differ from that of the 
man, and then her wage was regulated by an order which 
fixed a minimum wage, a wage, roughly speaking, two-thirds 
that of the unskilled man. Those wage conditions may not 
appear of great advantage to the employer but indirectly they 
have proved extremely useful. 

“As a result of the good wages that women have been 
able to earn on munitions work, we have never been short of 
applicants for any kind of work, and our employment of 
women at present is limited only by our facilities for training 
them. In another respect, too, those conditions have been 
useful. They have had the effect of attracting to munitions 
work a good class of woman who has had a fairly good edu- 
cation, and we have found that she is capable of far better 
work and can more easily acquire skill than the type of woman 
that previously had been common in our textile and other 
factories employing women. 

“Our women have done very much more than anybody 
believed would have been possible. We have now on muni- 
tions work alone over a million women. Every one realized 
that we should have no difficulty in introducing women on the 
simple repetition jobs of a light character, but since the 
Minister of Munitions began to urge the employment of 
women—and that was about two years ago—the development 
of their employment on munitions has been most striking, both 
in the extent to which machine shops are staffed by women 
and in the difficulty of the work on which they are engaged. 
Operating work on shell and fuses and grenades is obviously 
women’s work, although two years ago twelve and fifteen- 
inch shells would have been regarded as on the heavy side 
for women, but now women are doing very much more than 
merely operating the machines. We have a shop on five-inch 
shells in which only 6 per cent. of the hands are men; and in 
the machine shop all the tool setters and all the charge hands 
are women. And we have another shop on six-inch shells 
in which the proportion of skilled mechanics is one to every 
fifty women. 

“In 1915 all our employers regarded the introduction 
of a woman into a machine shop as one of the horrors of 








war—about on a par with Zeppelin bombing and the shortage 
of sugar. 

“If there is now a question between taking on a woman 
or an unskilled man, the employer has no hesitation at ail. 

“The woman has been found to be a better and more 
conscientious worker than the unskilled man; at least, the 
type of unskilled man that is available in our country now. 
And the woman has been found better able to acquire skill 
rapidly, On skilled work, when it is a comparison between 
a woman and.a tully qualified mechanic, one cannot, of course, 
expect the woman to be so valuable an asset as a man who 
has been four or five years at his trade. But now the only 
skilled men we can scrape out of the less important munition 
factories are of so poor a quality that it is not uncommon for 
an employer who requires extra staff to take on women and 
train them himself rather than apply to the Minister of Muni- 
tions for the poor quality of man that he knows is all he 
will be able to get. 

“I am afraid, gentlemen, that these results of our experi- 
ence may seem rather far off for conditions now obtaining 
in your country. But in England the difficulties of the short- 
age of labor came upon us very suddenly and unexpectedly; 
and I believe that you are no better off for skilled men than 
we were at the outbreak of war, because you have adopted 
the policy of the unskilled operative to a far greater extent 
than we did in England. And I believe that you will in a 
question of a few months find yourselves following our ex- 
perience and faced with a serious labor shortage; and then 
I hope that the results of our experience may prove of some 
service to you.” 





CURTAIN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
OFFERS AID. 

HE Curtain Manufacturers’ Association of Amer- 

ica through M. E. Wormser, president, and E. R. 
Raab, of the executive committee, has offered to place 
at the disposal of the government such factory facil- 
ities as it may require from the plants of the various 
organization members. 

The organization is to be commended for its 
promptness in taking such a step, and it is certain that 
the industry as a whole will lose nothing by such a 


ready offer to place its facilities at the service of the 
nation. 





CHENEY BROS. DOUBLE SHOWROOM SIZE. 


ber upholstery department of Cheney Bros. is now 
being rearranged so as to cover the entire floor 
which it now partly occupies. It will thus be more 
than doubled in size. The whole floor will be devoted 
to showrooms and greater space will be given to the 
very interesting exhibition, that the firm inaugurated 
a few years ago, of furniture examples, boxes, lamp- 
shades, etc., as a means of illustrating the uses of 
their fabrics. 

The clerical force and offices will be moved to the 
floor above, the tenants on that floor being induced to 
vacate for this purpose. The work is now under way 


and it is thought that by February 1 the changes will 
be completed. ' 
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HERE is a great deal of unnecessary anxiety 

regarding the attitude of the Government to- 

wards industries that they term “non-essential.” 

Up to the present date, Washington has 

shown a reluctance to specifically state what is or what 
is not a non-essential industry. 

They have been buried under a mass of inquiries, 
but thus far have found it impractical to go further 
than to say that non-essential industries must bear 
their burdens of the war and curtail the use of war 
necessities, primarily fuel and foodstuffs, so much 
needed by the “essential” industries. 

It is fair to presume that in many cases some ma- 
terial, necessary to the conduct of this war, will be 
denied the manufacturer, but this denial does not mean 
arbitrary prohibition—it means enforced economy. 

We have already an example of conserving the 
fuel supply in the reduction of profligate lighting, the 
street of Broadway being now comparatively dark at 
eleven o’clock. 

But the fear of the electric light people that they 
were to be put out of business and merchants, play- 
houses and restaurants were to be forbidden the use of 
electric advertising has been dispelled in the conserva- 
tive expedient of merely stopping unnecessary waste. 

Already the silk manufacturers of Paterson have 
voluntarily, so far as we can discover, circulated a 
petition which provides that all the mills shall close 
down at 4:30 every day, with a view to aiding the Gov- 
ernment in its fuel policy. 

If all trades and all men of all trades were equally 
co-operative, the Government would find no need for 
restrictive rules. 

We are in this war to win it and nobody with a 
drop of patriotism in their veins will protest against 
standing their share of the inconvenience and sacrifice ; 
and we believe that the Government will require of no 
firm a greater sacrifice than a fair share. 

The Treasury Department in Washington, with 
its eyes upon the resources of the business world, will 
ste to it that no industry so seriously suffers that panic 
will result. 

In Europe they have decided that high shoes for 
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women are non-essential. Low shoes and spats are 
worn, and we doubt very much if anybody has suffered 
by this edict. 

Whatever is done, we are bound to readjust our- 
selves to the new conditions. 

In the wall-paper trade, for instance, if the Gov- 
ernment decides that it is unnecessary to produce two 
lines a year, and that'a great saving of labor, material 
and fuel will follow the production of one line a year, 
there will be many that will endorse the policy as a 
thing desirable in peace times, as well as war times, 

The term “non-essential” might apply in a neigh- 
borhood where a millinery and a war supply factory 
were both in need of labor and both in need of fuel, 
shipping facilities, hauling or trucking. Unquestion- 
ably the munitions factory would be favored by order 
of the Government and the millinery factory be re- 
garded as a non-essential industry, and railroads and 
coal men be directed to consider it such under the 
circumstances above outlined. 

But in our opinion, it will be only under such cir- 
cumstances that the Government will discriminate. 
The Government proposes to check waste of energy, 
but how and by what means, time only can determine. 

Rest assured of one thing. Business will be en- 
couraged. It is to the interests of the United States 
Government that prosperity prevail. We are all one 
family and the success of the family is dependent upon 
the success of each individual member. The assump-° 
tion that there are seven hundred unessential industries 
that are to be put out of business smacks more of 
German propaganda than the utterances of the Govern- 
ment. There will be discrimination and restrictions, 
but there will be no slaughter of the innocents. 

It would be a wise and a patriotic duty if the men 
of an industry, fearful of governmental restraint, 
should get together and consider in what way they can 
help the Government and take the initiative, as the 
Curtain Manufacturers’ Association has. The co-op- 
eration of trades at this time would be appreciated 
by the Government, and unquestionably a greater 
consideration will be given to such trades than to trades 
that are unsympathetic, critical and obstructive. 





AFGHAN.—Large carpets of Bokhara district and 
Northern Afghanistan. 
AFGHANISTAN.—Country south of Turkestan. 
AGRA.—Town, noted for its jail carpets, India. 

AHMEDABAD.—At one time important seat of 
India rug making. 

A1pEN.—Province of Turkey which sends 
rugs through Smyrna, and such rugs are 
called “Smyrnas.” 

AKHISSAR.—Turkish make. 

ALLAHABAD.—Fine India carpets come from 
Allahabad. 

Amritsar.—Seat of India carpet making. 

ANATOLIA.—Peninsular embracing Turkey. 

ANATOLIAN.—Term for soft, unclassified. Turkish 
rugs; usually applied to small sizes. 

Asta Minor.—Geographic term. 

AYIN.—Low grade Herat. 
AZERBIJAN.—Province of Persia. 
BAKHSHIS.—Grade name for Herez (Persian) rug. 

Baxu.—A Caucasian port of shipment. 

BANDHOR.—Term applied to modern 
Ghiordes. 

BELUCHISTAN.—Country south of Afghanistan. 

BERDELIKS.—Hangings. 

BERGAMO,.—Turkish rug. 
BESHIRE.—Turkestan rug. Western Russia. 

BrsrkaBaD.—Village contributing Hamadans 
to the trade. 

BIJAR.—Heavy board-like Kurdistan grade follow- 
ing the original Saraks. 

BirJAPoRE.—At one time important seat of 
India rug weaving. 

BOKHARA.—Turkestan rug. 

Broussa.—Province contributing much to the 
trade in Smyrnas (Turkish). 

Butux.—Commercial term for Sultanabad. 

Burojirp.— Village where many rugs and 
runners are made for Hamadan trade. 

CAESAREAN.—Turkish rug. 

Camev’s Harr.—Camel’s hair seldom used in 
rugs, unless Indian. So-called camel’s hair 
is generally filik, goat hair. 

Caer Harr—Also a trading term for. a 
modern Turkish rug. 

Cartan.—(See Meles.) 

CassaBa.—Trade name for modern Turkish 





rug. 
CasTILIAN.—In Thirteenth Century. Eleanor 
- of Castile. brought first Oriental carpets 
into England. 


A VOCABULARY OF ORIENTAL 


IMPORTANT NAMES 

CAUCASIAN.—Relating to Caucasus, lying between 
the Black and Caspian Seas. 

CHICHI.—A Caucasian type. 

CIRCASSIAN.—(See Tcherkess. ) 

Cone Patrern.—Cone, pear, palm, river loop 

are all synonymous of same motif. 

Corpova.—Saracens ‘established rug weaving 

in Cordova, Eleventh Century. - 

DAGHDAGHABAD. — A trading term for a 

modern grade of Hamadan. 
DAGHESTAN.—Caucasian type. 

Detu1.—Old seat of India carpet making. 
DEMIRDJI.—Turkish type. 
DERBEND.—Caucasian type. 
DJUSHAGHAN.—Kurdistan type. 

EGHERDIR.—A trading term for a modern 

grade of Hamadan. 

ELIZABETHPOL.—Shipping point for Caucas- 

ians. 

ELtoreE.—At one time important. seat - of 

India carpet making. 

EnGA.Lis.—A trading term for a ‘modern 

grade of Hamadan. 


ENILE.— Grade name for a Demirdji 
(Turkish). ; 

Esxt Ajim.—Medallion design of Oushak 
carpet. 


EuROPEAN TURKISH. — Turkish carpets were 
made in Sixteenth Century at Arras, Fon- 
tainebleau; Tours, the Louvre, the Tuile- 
ries, the Faubourg de St. Antoine and 

- the Savonnerie. 

. FARISTAN.—Persian province. 
FERAGHAN.—Persian type. 

FrL1K.—Goat hair. : 

Fittinc.—The threads thrown across the 
warp to fill up space between the knots. 

Ganpya.—Old name of Elizabethpol: 

GeHrous. — District providii.g - many 
“Genghis.” | 

GayEcH.—A modern trading term fora grade 
of Hamadan. 

GENGHIS.—Genghis people occupy territory between 
North-Mosul district and Persia. A. type 
of rug. . 

GerorGcIAN.—Relating to all that district now, 

known as Trans-Caucasia. 
GHIORDES.—Ancient Turkish carpet highly prized. 

_ Also trade name of modern gradé:: -; '" 

- GorEvAN:—Trade name for.grade of-modern 
Herez. (Persian.) 
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RUG TYPES 


ARE 





IN LARGE TYPE 


GrANADA.—In Thirteenth Century Saracens 
made rugs at Granada. 
GULISTAN. — Trade name for grade of De- 
mirdji, Turkish rug. 
Gutta Hinat.—Design—flower of henna. 
HAMADAN.—Persian ‘rug. 
HAMMADIEH.— Trade .name for modern 
Ghiordes Turkish rug. 
HAMMAMLIK.—Bath rug. 
Harput. — Turkish rug made in Harput 
Orphan Asylum. 
Hatcuii.—tThe cross design in Bokhara rugs. 
HEHBELIK.—Saddle bags or covers, 
HERAT.—Made in extreme East Persia. A type. 
Herati.— Term for design, variously de- 
scribed as “fish” or “rose-leaf” pattern. 
HEREKEUI.—Town in Turkey famous for fine 
modern rugs. 
HeEreEz. — Persian district: (Grades Gorevan, 
Serapi and Bakhshis.) 
HINDUSTANIEH.—Trade-name for a Demirdji 
grade. 
INsEES.—Trade name for a Turkoman rug 
of Afghan character. 
IRAN.—The ancient name of Iran (Persia) 
is used now for nondescript or unclassified 
Persian rugs. 
Ismipt.—A trading term for a modern Turk- 
ish rug. 
ISPAHAN.—Ancient Persian make of great value. 
JABALPUR.—At one time important seat of 
India carpet weaving. 
JEYPORE or JAIPUR.—Many fine India carpets 
made here. 
JOOSHAGHAN.—(See Djushaghan.) 
KABA-KARAMAN.—Kaba, coarse: Karaman, mi- 
grant. Turkish. A type. 
KABISTAN.—Fine Caucasian. 
KARABAGH.—Caucasian. 
KARADAGH.—Rug from Northern Persia. 
KaraGuEz.—A Hamadan village grade. 
KASHAN.—Fine modern Persian rug. 
KasHGAR.—Turkestan city now under Chi- 
nese rule. 
KasHmir.—Seat of India shawl and rug mak- 


ing. 
Kaytn. (See Ayin.) 
KAZAK.—Caucasian, heavy quality. 
KAZAKDJI.—Small Kazaks. 
KeENarI.—Long strip of carpet. 
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AND 





SOURCES 


KERMANSHAH.—Ancient Kurdistan rug, now rare. 
Do not confuse with Kirmanshah. 
KHIVA.—Of the Bokhara family. A type. 
KHORASSAN.—Fine Persian rug. A type. 
KIRMAN.—Rugs of old-Kirman. ‘A type. 
- _KirMan OusHAK.—A trade name for- mod- 
ern Turkish rig. 
KIRMANSHAH.—Modern reproductions of Kirman 
character. 
KirsHEHR.—Turkish. 
KONIEH.—Turkish. 
KOULTUK.—Rugs of Kurdistan district. 
Kozan.—An Asia Minor village near Mosul. 
Kusa.—City from which Kabistan takes its 
- name. - 
KULAH.—tTurkish, old and modern. 
KURDISH. —Relating to the Kurds, mountaineers of 
Kurdistan district. 


KURDISTAN.—District famous for rugs. 
KuTAYAH.—Rug producing town in Turkey 
’ following Oushak methods. 


LADIK.—Fine Turkish rug. A type. 
LAHoRE.—Seat of India carpet weaving. 
LaRISTAN.—Trade name. 

LaverE.—Ancient Persian, now a trading 
term for a high-grade Kirmanshah. 
Lazcie. (See Leshgian.) ~ 


LESHGIAN.—Heavy Caucasian rug. 

Lute.—Colloquial name originally applied to 
very thick rugs of Bijar character. 

Mapras. — At one time important seat of 
India carpet making. 

Mauna.—Grade name for modern Sultana- . 
bad make. 

MAKATLIK.—Runners. 

Maxri.—Rug of Turkey. 

Matcaran.—Name for many years applied 
to unidentified rugs, presumably Caucas- 
ian-Melgrian. 

MasuLipATAN.—Low grade India carpet. 

Mecca.—Name at one time applied to Shiraz 

. _ Tugs. | 

Me as.—A trading term for a modern Turk- 

ish rug. 


MELES or CORIAN.—Turkish rug. A type. 


MESHED.—Persian quality.. 
Mina Kuant.—Pattern of Persian flowers 
joined -by vines. 
Mur.—A. term of high. social. caste, applied 
to Saraband, meaning higher grade. 





MIRZAPORE.—Seat of India carpet making. 

Monco..—Applied to early nomadic tribes 
owuing no allegiance.to any country. 

MOSUL.—City in East of Turkey. 

MuLtan.—Trade name for grade of India 
rug. 

MusKABAD.—Trade name for grade of Sul- 
tanabad rug. 

NAMAZI.—Small size. 

NIRIS.—Persian rug made in Laristan province. 

NisHAPuR.—Ancient city of Persia. Home of 
Omar Khayyam. 

Novi Varos.—Christian village of Turkey 
where singular rugs are made with warp 
and weft of hemp. 

OpjJAKLIK.—Hearth rug. 

OsMANIEH.—Trade name for grade of mod- 
ern Ghiordes. 

OUSHAK.—Heavy rug of Turkey. 

OustTRINAN.—Trade name for modern Ha- 
madan. 

PALERMO.—Oriental carpets made here in 
Twelfth Century. 

PERGAME.—A trading term for a modern 
Turkish rug. 

Pire.—The nap surface. 

Po.tisH.—In Sixteenth Century Poland began 
making Oriental carpets. Modern Polo- 
naise are Turkish. 

PoonaH.—At one time important seat of 
India carpet making. 

PusHMINA.—High grade of wool carpets 
made in India. 

RAVERE. (See Lavere.) 
SAMARKAND. — Turkestan carpets showing Chi- 
nese influence. Mongol origin. 

SARABAND.—Persian rug. 

SARAKS.—Ancient city of Eastern Persia. Bijar 
rugs are sometimes called Saraks because 
Bijar weavers originally came from Saraks. 

SARANDAZ.—Persian term for wide strip 
which goes at head of room. 

Sarpuz.—A covering. 

SARUK.—Persian rug; modern. 

SAVALAN.—Term often used for Sultanabad 
rugs. 

derionn. ~~ Dienedelen about 5x8 to 
9x12. 

SEISTAN.—District between Persia and Afghanis- 
tan from which carpets come. 

SELVILLE.—A grade name for a cheap modern 
Saraband. 

SENNA.—Name of high-grade Persian rug; also 
name given to knot. 

Serapi.—A Herez grade. 

Suan Aspas.—Name associated with a cer- 
tain design ; after the Shah. 

Suan Aspas.—Also a trading term for a 
modern Turkish rug. 

SHEMAKHA.—City at one time capital of 
Khanate of Shirvan; ceded by Persia to 
Russia 1813. Now market-place for Cau- 
casian rugs. Soumaks are flat weave. 

SHIRAZ.—Rug of South Persia. A type. 
SHIRVAN.—Caucasian type. 

S1crttan.—Saracens established rug weaving 

in Sicily, Twelfth Century. 


S1tk Rucs.—Made in Persia and Anatolia. 
Stvas.—District Northeastern Turkey where 
modern rugs are factory made. 
SMYRNA.—Turkish district. 


SOUJ-BOULAK.—Kurdistan make. - 
SoumaKk.—(See Shemakha. ) 
SpartA.—Turkish grade name for modern 

Cassaba. 

SULTANABAD.—Factory district in Persia where 

several grades of large carpets are made. 

SULTANIEH.— Grade name for modern 
Ghiordes. 

TABRIZ.—City. Quality of Persian rug. 
TAMANINI.—A trading term for a modern 

grade of Hamadan. 

TCHECHES.—A Caucasian type. (See Chichi.) 

TCHERKESS.—(See Circassian. ) 
TEHERAN.—Ancient city of Persia. 

TEKEE BoxkHara. — Name. given to some 
Bokharas because made by the Tekke 
Turkomans people, 

TeREH.—Turkish word for design. 


THIBET.—Rugs of Thibet have recently been im- 
ported by India merchants. 
TokmMak.—Trade name for Turkish carpet. 
TRANSCAUCASIAN.—South of Caucasus. 
TURBELIK.—Grave carpet. 
TURKESTAN.—Southern part of Russia. 
TuRKIsH Knot.—Where the two loops come 
up between two warp threads as distin- 
guished from Senna knot where one loop 
comes up between every two warp threads. 


TURKOMAN.—Turkish nomads and people of Par- 
thian origin settled in Turkestan and 
around the Genghis. 

TuRKOMAN.—Used also as a trading term for 
a modern Turkish rug. 

Turunji.— Design of 
rounded corners. 

Tz1Tz1.—(See Chichi.) 

VeENIcE.—Oriental carpets were made here 
Fourteenth Century. 

YapraK.—A kind of Oushak rug, applying 
especially to design. 

YARKAND.—Turkestan city of Chinese Gov- 
ernment. 

YESTEKLIK.—Small mats. 


YOMUD.—Turkestan rug. 


YURUK.—Kurdistan mountain-made rug. 
ZENJAN. — Turkish village which markets 
odds. and ends of Mosul and Genghis. 
ZouLt.—Khelim. 
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Woven wool tapestry: Tulip and Rose. Silk fabric: The Cross Twigs. 
Kidderminster carpet: The Lily. Silk and wool tapestry: Dove and Rose. 


CHARACTERISTIC MORRIS DESIGNS 








Wey design. 
Wandle design. 


Chintz: 
Chintz: 
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EXAMPLES OF MORRIS PRODUCTS 
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Wool tapestry : 
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AN APPRECIATION OF WILLIAM MORRIS 


The Inspiration That Was Back of the Thought of Morris Was Well Expressed 
in His Dislike for the “Things Produced by the Dozen.” He Was an Apostle 
of Individuality, and a Foe Always to Meaningless Uniformity. 


HERE are few people who are not familiar 

with the work of William Morris. Vaguely, 

perhaps, they know that it represents a success- 

ful type of design, comprehended broadly as 
Pre-Rephaelite, but they do not know or appreciate all 
that the Morris work stood for. 
They do not realize that it stood 
for co-operation. 

If William Morris were alive 
to-day, he would be an active fac- 
tor in bringing the various allied 
trades together with a view to 
arousing the guild spirit. 

It wasn’t so much his artistic 
ability that made for his fame. 
It was his influence as an organ- 
izer that brought the results. 
William Morris intended origi- 
nally to study for the church, and 
graduated from Oxford with a 
B. A. degree, in 1856. He took up 
the study of architecture under George Edmond 
Street, but never completed his apprenticeship, for- 
feiting the premium he had paid in order that he might 
strike out on independent lines which he preferred. 

He became interested in the work of the Pre- 
Raphaelites, a brotherhood cultivating the Gothic arts 
and preaching the theory of individualism. Rossetti 
was at the head of this movement, and Ford Madox 
Brown, Holman Hunt, and John Millais were active 
members. Subsequently Ruskin, James Collinson, 
Stevens, Wolner and Morris were admitted. As an 
amateur, therefore—as a member of this dilettante 
circle, Morris took up the study of painting, working 


machine. 
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E could have no artistic 
houses while there was 
one architect and each work- 
man was less even than a 
a machine —only part of a 


There should be a 
mind to every pair of hands. 


— WILLIAM MORRIS (1883) 


assiduously under Rossetti, and here in the Rossetti 
studio he and Burne-Jones were thrown together and 
cemented the friendship first formed .at Oxford, a 
friendship which lasted all through their lives. 

At this time, there was little thought of applying 
‘art to interior decoration as a life 
work. 

It was not until one evening, 
in after years, a number of his 
friends discussing with him the 
subject of industrialism concluded 
that there was no reason why the 
best talent of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury could not be applied to in- 
terior decoration, as it was in the 
Sixteenth Century, and some one 
suggested that each man present 
put up $25 and organize a com- 
pany that would apply its talent 
to this field of art. 

This was done and Morris 
was elected manager, simply because he was the only 
man in the party who had time and money to spare. 
The company known as Morris, Marshall, Faulkner 
& Co. included as associates Peter Paul Marshall, 
Charles Faulkner, Webb, the architect, Rossetti, 
Burne-Jones, Ford Madox Brown, and Morris. 

In 1875 the original organization dissolved part- 
nership, and from that time Morris carried on the 
business alone, although Burne-Jones and Webb helped 
him. 

In 1877 he established a calico and chintz plant, 
also a workshop for the manufacture of brocades, and 
later he took the Kelmscott house and had a tapestry 





loom put up in his bedroom, where he personally in- 
troduced this branch of the work. He also established 
carpet looms in his stable, and here the first Hammer- 
smith carpets were made. All in all something like 
six hundred patterns are attributed to the Morris 
organization. 

Some of the illustrations treating of the Morris 
school are more or less familiar to our readers, but 
through the courtesy of Witcombe, McGeachin & Co. 
we have had access to Aymer Vallance’s voluminous 
record, and we are thus enabled to show a compre- 
hensive collection of what we consider his best work, 
excluding his carpet and stained-glass examples. 

If Morris had operated independently, we doubt 
if he would have succeeded, but it was his encourage- 
ment of the guild spirit which gave him the oppor- 
tunity to place his work properly and to take the time 
to develop it. He preached the doctrine of co-ordina- 
tion and made it practical for the members of his 
organization to co-operate. 


Out of his propaganda, and that of his followers 
and their later-day contemporaries, Walter Crane and 
Voysey, have sprung innumerable arts-and-crafts so- 
cieties, primarily to follow this guild or craftsman idea 
of organization; and if the seed has fallen upon a soil 
that has frequently developed mere weeds of thought, 
there is always satisfaction in the realization that it 
encourages individualism. 





TRADE ORGANIZATIONS A GOVERNMENT 
HELP. 

PROPOS of the meeting of industrial com- 

mittees in Washington on December 12, at the 

call of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 

it is well to note that the various industries which had 

already some form of an organization were in a posi- 

tion to co-operate effectively, whereas those who had 

no organization were not prepared in the same measure 

and lacked a vehicle through which their co-operation 
could be readily secured. 

One need not argue the advantage that accrues to 
industries that organize along co-operative lines, but 
there are those who permit self-interest to prevent 
their joining such organizations or helping in the or- 
ganization of them. To such, the realization that the 
government finds itself hampered in certain indus- 
tries, because they possess no formal body through 
which negotiations may be undertaken, may be some- 
what of a shock. 

Organizations of trade and industrial bodies are 
the natural link between the government and the vari- 
ous units which compose national industrial groups. 
Where no such organization exists it is worth while to 
form one even now, if for no other reason than be- 
cause of its value to the government during the war. 




















EXAMPLES OF MORRIS 
PRINTS 


At the top a Morris chintz: The Strawberry Thief Design. 
At the bottom, a printed velveteen: The Cherwell Design. 
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NEW STOCK OF CHINESE CURIOS. 


HE Chinese Curio, Embroidery & Jade Co., who 

have recently opened showrooms at 432 Fourth 
Avenue, have a beautiful collection of mandarin coats, 
skirts, squares and sleeve bands, table centers, hang- 
ings and a fine assortment of graduated and plain neck- 
lets, ring stones, ear drops and pendants of genuine 
Chinese jade. Along with the lot are some antiques 
of some of the earliest Chinese dynasties. 

Practically everything shown seems to have been 
selected with great care and the collection is an un- 
usual one. Some of the leading New York buyers have 
pronounced the collection one of the finest of its kind 
brought over for some time. 





CAPTAIN ORSENIGO’S TRADE COMPANY. 


URING the past few weeks, Captain Orsenigo has 
been active in the effort to recruit a complete 
company for the Seventy-first Regiment from the ranks 
of the decorative trade, furniture and fabrics. The 
New York boy, who, because of his age or disposition, 
is destined to serve his country, may thus be placed in 
a much pleasanter environment by serving in a com- 
pany made up of his business friends and fellows, than 
if drafted arbitrarily into a regiment of strangers. 
The Government discovered long ago in the Pre- 
paredness Parade that it was easier to organize by an 
appeal to the trade spirit than indiscriminately. Again 
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A portion of the Flower Room in the Hotel Majestic. Landscape designs bright with flowers in pastel shades and bird 
designs combined with lattice treatment in light gray, make the room bright, cheerful and airy in effect. 


in the work of the Liberty Loan Committee this feeling 
of pride in industry was a great stimulus, and in re- 
cruiting it is obviously a considerable advantage for a 
man to be associated with friends rather than with 
strangers. 

Full particulars can be had by addressing this 
office or by addressing directly Captain Eugene T. 
Orsenigo at the Seventy-first Regiment Armory, Park 
Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street. 





SPECIALISTS IN UNUSUAL ARTICLES. 


E FREQUENTLY see quaint things in the deco- 

rative shops and wonder where they come from ; 
—antique leather covered boxes, whimsical lamp 
shades, painted furniture, funny wood ornaments, 
baskets, trays, glass transparencies; all and more 
than we can enumerate at the moment will be found 
in the extraordinary collection of the Mountain 
Community, the fountain source for an endless as- 
sortment of decorative fitments. For many years, 
Mrs. Jones, president of the company, has had a 
reputation on fabrics. Her work is always original, 
and more than original, because she interjects her 
fine artistic temperament into all that she does. 
The Mountain Community is, without exaggera- 
tion, one of the few places the buyer of unusual 
things should be sure to visit. 


LIGHT AND DECORATION. 
T A recent meeting of the Society of Illuminating 
Engineers,the subject of lighting in the home was 
discussed and a number of very able scientists con- 
tributed to the symposium. But it was a pity that they 
could not have had a few practical decorators present. 

The consideration of light and color independent 
of the decorator’s environment will always end in 
chaos. No lighting can be satisfactory without the 
co-operation of decorators and fixture men. The 
scientist is too prone to the obsession of color lighting. 
Yellow light or candle light may be ever so desirable 
physically, but be all wrong psychologically, especially 
where applied to a room in prevailing tones of lav- 
ender or violet, the yellow deadening such colors. 

If the illuminating engineer assumes that he can 
direct the character of light, he does not comprehend 
the subject. If the environment is neutral he is safe; 
if his lighting takes on a tint, it is inimical to the efforts 
of the decorator. 

If the Illuminating Engineering Society is to get 
results we advise them to bring into their discussion 
the men who have the work to do, and especially get 
the co-operation of the lighting fixture men and take 
a lecture now and then from the decorator who is not 





only a critic and judge, but a creator of atmosphere, 
and knows the character of the household, the char- 
acter of the occupants, the use of a room and espe- 
cially its temperament. 

In the home, lighting as the artist employs it is 
a means of expression to show sunset or sunrise effects, 
or to bring the mind at night into a suitable mood, re- 
poseful or gay, according to the occasion, the place or 
the people. 

The scientists may understand the physical, the 
electrician may understand the mechanical, but does 
any one of them know enough of the subject of light- 
ing to properly select the right fixtures, which will 
reflect not only the style but the spirit and period of 
a historical room? 





TAKE NEW FIFTH AVENUE QUARTERS. 


T. SMITH & SON, the Philadelphia rug and 
e textile manufacturers, have announced that 
during the holiday week they will move their New 
York office to the Victoria Building, 230 Fifth Avenue, 
running to 1150 Broadway. They will be located on 
the fifteenth floor in this building where a large num- 
ber of carpet and drapery manufacturers are now 
located. 








Two popular patterns, by American artists, from the line of linenized cretonnes that is being shown for Spring by W. H. Brown 
Son & Co. : 
















T LAST there is a fair prospect of establish- 
ing corrective measures for some of the abuses 
that have grown up in the decorative trade. 

By the formation of an Association of 
Interior Decorators in New York last month, at a 
meeting promoted by the best elements in the New 
York decorative trade, an agency now exists that can 
wield a powerful corrective 
influence nationally as well 
locally. 

The decorator trade the 
United States over is suffer- 
ing by the unfair practices Wy) 4: 
of competing factors, which ve s|| 
do not recognize funda- | 
mental business principles ae aie 
but contend for orders upon 
a commission basis, or in 
some instances, without com- 
mission, being content with 
their remuneration as mere 
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INTERIOR DECORATORS 


A Serious and Practical Organization Which Will Seek to Correct Trade 

Evils and Eliminate Unbusinesslike Customs Which Have Grown Into the 

Decorative. Trade to an Extent That Threatens Its Existence as a Dignified 
Professional Calling. 





Doing business on samples is legitimate where it 
is not abused, but the abuse of the sample privilege 
is becoming a burden not only to the wholesaler, but to 
the legitimate decorator and dealer, because it encour- 
ages unhealthy competition. 

It is not a one-sided subject. Every one that has 
a right to demand a profit out of a business is inter- 
ested. If the public at large 
finds it possible to get whole- 
sale prices by patronizing the 
architect or commission dec- 
orator the result will be dis- 
astrous throughout the entire 
trade, and any association 
will be endorsed by all 
classes if it can abolish this 
custom. 

The question is simply: 
‘“‘What are we to make of the 
business of selling and as- 





laborers on the job. 

Moreover, the deco- 
rator business is easy to get . 
into and many irresponsible 
people presume to be dec- 
orators and figure upon a job with no comprehension 
of the expense of execution. Wholesalers and im- 
porters realize that prices are frequently cut to pieces 
and would like to see it stopped. 

Architects are willing to work at 5, 7, or 10 per 
cent. commission on the actual cost of material at 
wholesale. 

Upholsterers are willing to do a job giving the cus- 
tomer actual wholesale prices, content with being paid 
for workmanship. Shoppers, agents, commission men 


and commission women are breaking into the business - 


and are a nuisance not only to the retailer and deco- 
rator, but to the wholesaler as well. 
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sembling decorative furnish- 


The decorator busiriess is easy to get into and many ings?. Are we to eliminate 

irresponsible people presume to be decorators and 

figure upon a job with no comprehension of expense 
of execution. 


commercialism and the mer- 
chandising features which 
are keeping the mills busy 
and the wholesale houses’ 
active, and substitute for it an advisory profession, 
with the wholesalers supplying from a storehouse 
things that are necessary, and the public buying sim- 
ply upon a 5 or 10 per cent. advance on the wholesale 
prices.” 

The subject involves a little bit more than a dec- 
orator’s grievance. And the decorator is not blameless. 
He’s largely responsible for the conditions that exist. 
In many cases the decorator does not even attempt to 
wait on a customer. Having secured the customer, 
he sends her to the wholesaler to select what she wants 
and puts the burden of salesmanship upon the whole- 
sale man. 








INTERIOR 





BELASCO STAGE 
opposite page 


See description on the 
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Now that the New York decorators have taken the 
initiative it would seem as though the decorators in 
every city of the United States should get together and 
make an effort to protect the interests of the legitimate 
trade. 

Up on Fifth Avenue there is a small shop near 
Forty-eighth Street and the decorator who owns the 
place is a very staunch supporter of the association 
idea. 

“T can perceive,” said he, “a personal satisfaction 
and pride in an association membership that stands 
for dignity. If an association is organized and the 
highest type of men are eligible to membership, it. will 
naturally reflect a certain degree of glory, but according 


to my ideas, the man eligible to membership should in-. 


clude not only the man who has an exclusive studio, 
but the man who is doing decorative work as an ad- 
junct to a carpet or furniture or dry goods or any 
other kind of a store. Some of the dry goods stores 
in this city are doing a finer decorative business than 
90 per cent. of the decorators. I certainly would in- 
clude in membership the practical heads of all contract 
decorating departments of the department stores, if 
for no other reason than because these people are an 
influence which can help us protect ourselves against 
the impositions of the public and the architect. 

“T consider that the dry goods houses are the best 
friends the decorator has. They are run by business 
men who insist upon a decent profit, and the decorative 
and upholstery departments of the dry goods stores 
will back us up. They deal in the same things that 
we deal in, and they are less disposed to run into the 
needless expense of blue prints, sketches, and plans. 
We have got some big reforms to effect and we want 
every one to help us who has any influence. 
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Stage setting for a Belasco play. 





Decoration by Elsie de Wolfe. 


“The architect pays no rent beyond the rent neces- 
sary as an architect. He has no overhead charges. He 
carries no stock. He gets his upholstering done on 
the outside. There are plenty of shops that accom- 
modate him. Therefore, if the wholesaler or manu- 
facturer gives to him the same wholesale price on 
goods as to the decorator, he is established upon a basis 
that makes competition impossible. And if this cus- 
tom of charging only a nominal advance upon the 
wholesale price contiues to grow, as it has grown, 
the time will come when the wholesaler will simply 
carry a stock subject to orders on a commission basis, 
and the decorator will have to go out of business. 

“There are, to be sure, some architects who have 
broken away from their professional rules and estab- 
lished their businesses on a commercial basis. They 
are all right, but the commission architect is all 
wrong.” 

The system of permitting any man to interfere 
with proper trade channels and bring together whole- 
saler and public by charging only a 5 or 10 per cent. 
commission on the cost of the goods is pernicious 
and destructive. 

What would be the result if a woman could buy 
a rug, a pair of lace curtains, or a suite of furniture, 
or a hammock, or a brass bed at the factory price plus 
5 per cent.? Where would the retail stores land? 
What encouragement would there be to carry stock 
in the department stores? 





THE ILLUSTRATION OPPOSITE. 


HATEVER else may be said of an Elsie de 
Wolfe environment, it is always ladylike. Miss 
de Wolfe has been referred to as “the ministering angel 


of the paint trade,” because most of her walls are 
painted. In the illustration of a stage setting, on the 
preceding page, the effect is certainly excellent because 
the designs in the cretonnes stand out conspicuously 
on account of the plain, painted walls, 

We are not in sympathy with any theory that pre- 
supposes that a wall must be plain because we believe 
that this room would be just as graceful and just as 
pleasing if you reversed the proposition and put the 
pattern on the wall with the curtains plain, This 
room is part of a scene in a Belasco production, 


COMPREHENSIVE ART TEXT-BOOK SERIES. 
W* HAVE on former occasions expressed appreci- 

ation of the “Industrial Art Text Books,” pre- 
pared by Bonie E. Snow and Hugo B. Froelich, and 
published by the Prang Co. of New York, Chicago, 
Boston, etc. 

Part VIII of the series, which has just come to 
hand, carries the student into definitely commercial 
paths. It takes up the advanced stages of costume 
design, lettering, interior decoration, drawing, design- 
ing and color harmony, and is a notable contribution 
to the literature of our school art classes. 


This series of books is essentially a modern series. 
It has been planned with the element of practicality 
prominently in mind, and the beauty of the illustrations 
and the character of the progressive lessons are highly 
commendable. 





INTERESTING DEPARTMENT VIEWS. 
W* SHOW on page 68, and at the bottom of 


this page, extremely interesting views in the 
department of the Keith-O’Brien Co., Salt Lake 
City. It is interesting to note in connection with these 
illustrations, which show a very progressive retail en- 
terprise, that the Keith-O’Brien Co. have also gone 
into the manufacturing field, making “Reed-Lore” 
furniture, with which they supply some three hundred 
retail dealers in their own and three adjoining states. 





HROUGH an unfortunate error in the November 

UpHOLsTERER, the illustration on page seventy- 
seven was credited to the Duffy, Powers Co. instead 
of the McCurdy, Robinson Co. This correction is 
made in order that no injustice may be done either 
hrm. 











View in the Keith-O’Brien department, Salt-Lake City. 
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INTERIORS OF KEITH-O’BRIEN DEPARTMENT 
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TYPICAL HUET TOILE DE JOUY, DESIGNS 


See text on opposite page. 
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Animals and mythological figures, a characteristic Huet design. 


THE ORIGIN OF JOU TF PRINS 


IKE those who assume that the origin of the term 
“cretonne” was the name of a man instead of a 
town, Creton, in Brittany, there are those who 
assume that Jouy was the name of an indi- 

vidual manufacturer. 


very forcibly 
presented in a 
recent discus- 
sion among 
decorators, not- 
withstanding the 
evidence to the 
contrary. 

As a matter 
of fact, one 
Christopher 
Philip Ober- 
kampf on being 
selected by Ta- 
vennes, incon - 
trol of the king’s 
finances, to 
manage a royal 
factory in the 
Faubourg Saint 
Marcel, ac- 
cepted the com- 
mission upon 
condition that 
he would be per- 
mitted to move 
the factory to a 
more favorable 
location outside 
of Paris. His 
choice fell upon 
Jouy - en - Josas 
near Versailles, 
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Jouy design, illustrating the science of chemistry. 


on the bank of the Biévre, the waters of which were 
thought to excel, with or without reason, in the pos- 
session of qualities indispensable for dyeing, and in 
May, 1760, Oberkampf printed his first piece of linen 
Indeed, this assumption was cloth, and it was called toile de Jouy. 


If any fur- 
ther evidence 
was needed of 
the origin of the 
term it can be 
found in the 
catalog exam - 
ples exhibited 
in the Galliera 
Museum where 
there was one 
design by Huet, 
1784, printed in 
red, and accord- 
ing to the mu- 


seum curator “‘it 


was the first 
large plate en- 
graved at Jouy.” 

All the pro- 
cesses of manu- 
facture were 
represented on 
this plate: the 
spreading out of 
the cloths, boiler 
for heating, 
threshing of the 
cloths, printing 
from the plate, 
the preparation 
of the colors, 
printing with 
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the flat press, the bell to call the workman, a view of 
Jouy and the shops, the utensils for spreading out 
the cloths, the calender roll sheet, the table for 
brushers, and Christopher Philip Oberkampf’s figure in 
person in several of these scenes. 

No record appears anywhere of any man ever 
called Jouy. In this historical example, which is sup- 
posed to show the origin of the industry, the only one 
man figuring in the pattern is Oberkampf. 

The great demand for printed cloths was a singu- 
lar development, in view of the fact that as early as 
1686 the French government frowned upon printed 
linens and attempted to stop the development of the 
manufacture. The goods at this early date printed at 
Marseilles, Montpelier, Rouen and Chatellerault, and 
other cities, sold so well that they seriously interfered 
with the silk business, and so many complaints came 
in from the silk men, and so much pressure was 
brought to bear, that Colbert in order to protect the 
threatened corporations prohibited, in 1686, under pain 
of severe penalties, both the manufacture and im- 
ports of printed linen, and women were even prohibited 
from wearing India print gowns. 

But what was the result? 

Being forbidden, the fair sex demanded printed 
stuffs, they openly defied the government and openly 
flaunted a display of the prohibited fabrics at the 
Tuileries and in the playhouses. 

Clandestine shops were established to supply the 
court, and the goods were manufactured under the pro- 
tection of the church and asylums where constables 
were not able to exercise their right of search. 

The government resorted to force throughout the 
kingdom ; they burned the linens and condemned the 
offenders, but to no effect. 

The wives of the officers charged with the execu- 
tion of the laws were the first to wear the printed 
linens, and Madame de Pompadour herself decorated 
the Chateau of Bellevue with the contraband India 
prints. * 

No stronger evidence of the great popularity of 
printed linens, or as now frequently called, cretonnes 
and chintzes, could possibly be produced than in the 
fact that for sixty years the government tried to sup- 
press the manufacture, feeling that it was prejudicial 
to the more expensive class of materials, but failing, 
they finally in 1759 concluded to authorize the manu- 
facture, but to control it. 

It only needed this little encouragement to boom 
things, and thirty years afterwards, in 1789, there were 
more than one hundred factories at work on printed 
linens. 

The Jouy prints are famous to-day, not merely 
because they were any better, but because of the ex- 
quisite style of the designs. Oberkampf was engraver, 
printer and dyer, but over and above everything else 








he was an exquisite designer and employed only men of 
equal ability. J. B. Huet, to whom a great deal of the 

work is attributed, was in the beginning an engraver 

under Oberkampf. 

At the beginning they knew only one mode of 
printing—that of the Orientals. The linen was care- 
fully laid out on a “table” and a workman pressed 
upon it by hand a block of wood engraved with the 
outline of the design, and printed it by striking it sev- 
eral times with a mallet. The piece then passed 
through the hands of the brushers (“‘pinceauteuses” ), 
who spread on with a brush the different colors con- 
tained in the design. 

More slowly they conceived the idea of printing 
uniformly certain colors most suited for dyeing- 
reds, violets, rusty yellows—with the aid of new plates 
placed upon the plate containing the outline of the de- 
sign. They called these the “rentrures.” 

There were India prints with one, two, three and 
four “hands,” according as the fabric passed through 
the hands of the workman, one, two, three or four 
times. 

It was the most beautiful period of the painted 
linen—that of flowers and of designs from Persia and 
India. The colors, applied by hand, preserve, even 
now, a brightness which defies the ravages of time. 
The hand of the workman gave to the work an origi- 
nality which no machine has been able to reproduce. 

By 1780 printing by copper plate made its appear- 
ance. They engraved grand motifs for furniture and 
curtains, such as arabesque designs, and ultimately 
scenes with persons, for which the best artists of the 
time furnished the designs. These copper plates 
measured a meter and even more in length. They 
were engraved the same as for an ordinary print, but 
with the lines deeper and retouched by the engraver. 
The press was the same as that of the copper-plate 
printers. It was only able to print motifs in one color, 
called “cameos.” 

The two processes, “printing by block” and “print- 
ing by plate,” flourished side by side, as in the design 
of Huet, until the end of the Eighteenth Century. 

In 1797 considerable progress was introduced at 
Jouy. The engraved cylinder replaced the flat plate. 
The new machine printed 5,000 meters a day, doing 
alone the work of forty-two block printers. A new 
era was opened up. The art of painted linens gave 
place to the industry of printed linens. 

Without doubt, as the new process only arrived 
at perfection by successive stages, the old technique 
still continued for a score of years. But the necessity 
of producing at low prices and meeting foreign com- 
petition brought about a condition where the cylinder 
with its engraving 4 la molette (painter’s muller) and 
other mechanical simplifications soon almost held com- 
plete sway in the French factories. 
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The classicism of Huet designs has accounted for much of the popularity of latter-day Jouy 
fabric reproductions. 











Their number also diminished in a marked man- 
ner in the middle of the Nineteenth Century. The 
Jouy factory closed its doors in 1843, and others fol- 
lowed its example. The industry of the printed linen 
only survived in Normandy, in Alsace and in Mul- 
house, which had been its cradle two centuries before. 





THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM’S NEW 
ROOMS. 


CORES of art lovers who inspected the new wing 
on the Fifth Avenue front of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, on December 3, found the new addi- 
tion and its contents to constitute one of the most 
notable features of the big edifice. 

“Wing J,” as it is officially called, consists of a 
central corridor flanked by eight spacious communi- 
cating rooms. The corridor is 135 feet long and 26 
feet wide. It is devoted to Greek and Roman 
sculpture. The walls are of a sandstone finish, warm 
and brownish-gray in tone. This tint affords a har- 
monious background for the pallid statuary. At each 
end rise two columns of Euville stone. The hall is 
surmounted with a barrel-vaulted and coffered ceiling. 
Its whiteness diffuses an excellent light. 

The eight rooms are decorated in various tones 
suited to their contents. Room No. 1 is in a dark 
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greenish-blue, which sets off its collections of pre- 


historic Greek bronzes and potteries, dating 3000 to 


1100 B. C. 

Room No. 2, in whitish-gray, shows Athenian 
funerary vases and Etruscan and Corinthian articles 
of the same kind from 1100 to 550 B.C. 

An Attic chariot occupies the center of Room 
No. 3. Etruscan and Attic vases are disposed about 
the whitish-gray walls. Against the yellowish-brown 
interior of Room No. 4 is displayed a collection of 
bronze and clay Athenian amphora, drinking cups and 
wine coolers dating from the first half of the Fifth 
Century B.C. The second half of the same century 
is represented in the yellow-walled fifth room by large’ 
Athenian mixing-bowls of clay and numerous bronze 
and clay jugs. 

Grotesque terra-cotta statuettes of the Fourth 
Century B. C. are shown against the grayish-blue in- 
terior of the sixth room. 

A Hellenistic collection of sepulchral clay vases 
and other objects of the First Century B.C. have a 
gray background in Room No. 7. 

Imperial Roman treasures, including bronze 
statuettes and rings of the period between the First 
Century B.C. and the Fifth Century A. D., appear to 
advantage with highly colored mosaics against the deep 
greenish-blue walls of the eighth room. 
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SELLING AGENTS 








BaLpwin Mrc. Co.—]J. J. Duffy, New York City and Middle 
West; Vincent Meehan, New York office; R. H. Bates, Chi- 
cago, Middle West and Northwest; W. J. Bean & Co., 
565 Washington St., Boston; W. J. Niall, Southern States. 

Bennett & Asppen Co.—J. C. Gifkins, West; A. Max, East; 
W. W. Sherman, New York; Thos. Boyer, Philadelphia; 
E. E. Unland, Metropolitan District. 

SERNHARD Morris Co.—A. Lederer, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton; R. Cronenberg, New York State, Middle West and 
South; W. O. Brown, Boston office, 420 Boylston Street, 
New England and East; E. Q. Daugherty & Co., Chicago 
office, Republic Bldg. State Street, corner Adams; A. 
Lederer, Carl Lindenthal, Sidney Kreilsheimer, John Heiser, 
Hugh Markey, Greater New York. 

BiLLWILter Bros.—Chas. W. Staten, large cities of Middle 
and Northwest; Frank J. Stuerm, Philadelphia office, Balti- 
more, Washington, Richmond and Norfolk; Paul Schiess, 
New York State and New England; J. K. Grear, Pacific 
Coast; Oscar Mueller, Ohio, Indiana and Michigan; W. J. 
Hatton, Northwest; Jos. Anderson, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and Long Island; Paul Baer, Canada; H. B. Talia- 
ferro, entire South; William Harnisch, Brooklyn and New- 
ark; John P. Fox, New York City. 

BLUMENTHAL Sripney & Co., Inc. (THE SHELTON Looms)— 
C. V. Kozlay, Metropolitan District and General; Percy S. 
Blumenthal, Metropolitan District, the East and Middle 
States; A. D. Faxon, Metropolitan District; T. B. Perkins, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington; R. P. Symons, 
South; H. V. Seide, Pacific Coast; A. W. Haas, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and St. Louis. 

Boutwe.., FarrcloucH & Go.p, Inc.—S. Gold, New York 
State and Canada; S. Z. Brandvein, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan and Southwest; A. C. Littlefield, New England 
States; J. F. Hanley, Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont; 
G. O. Howe, New York State, Pennsylvania and large 
cities in the South; W. H. Watts Chicago, Northwest, New 
York City and New York office; F. J. Barnable, Greater 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington; R. C 
Sitzman, Pacific Coast to Deriver, office at Los Angeles. 

Brooks, Grorce & Son Co.—George E. Herlihy, New York 
office, New York City, Brooklyn, Jersey City and Newark; 
Grant J. Kunze, Middle West and New England States; 
Jos. S. Maguire, Chicago office, Chicago and Western 
States; J. H. Branch, Pacific Coast; E. B. Morrell, 
Pennsylvania, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond and Nor- 
folk; F. A. Schmidt, 31 Weber Street, Kitchener, Ont., 
Canada. 

Brooks & FosHay Co., Inc.—E. Q. Daugherty and Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill, Illinois, Wisconsin and Iowa; Charles Stickle, 
Middle West and part of the Metropolitan District; John 

L. Diamond, States of Pennsylvania and New York, part 


of the Metropolitan District; Geo. T. Attenborough, South- 
ern territory. 

3UNTING, J. R. Beppinc Co.—L. N. Norris, H. K. MclIlvain, 
H. C. Ludlam, W. E. Powers and J. Winderman. 

BUTTERFIELD, Frep & Co., Inc_—W. H. Snowden, A. M. Solms, 
Philadelphia; Edward A. Hermann, Sam Hamity, Chicago; 
David Wolf, Cincinnati; T. J. Kennedy, New England 
States; W. S. Miller, New York State and Pennsylvania; 
L. F. Brush, Middle West; Harry B. Lee, Northwest; John 
Hodges, Maryland and West Virginia; W. A..Metts, South 
and Southwest; Fletcher V. Youngs, Denver to the Coast; 
A. R. Brown, Metropolitan District; Dupré & Co., Toronto. 

Carter, E. C. & Son.—A. F. Hocker, General Salesmanager, 
temporarily covering Michigan and Ohio; Frank C. Scherf 
(in charge of Philadelphia office), Baltimore and Wash- 
ington and the larger cities of Northern New York, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and Northern Virginia; G. L. Dela- 
tour Jr. (in charge of San Francisco office), the Far West 
and Pacific Coast territory, including Denver; J. H. New- 
man (in charge of Chicago office) the Central and North- 
west States; A. H. Abels (in charge of Boston office), 
New England; B. R. Vaughan, South; Louis Marx, South- 
west including St. Louis and territory contiguous to it; 
B. A. Lewis, Eastern Kentucky, Southern Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia and parts of Pennsylvania and New York; William 
G. Arras, Greater New York, Newark, Paterson, suburban 
New Jersey. 

Cuase, L. C. & Co—John E. Nelson, George B. Ogan, Walter 
R. Scott, Edward H. McArthur and Edward Singer, Chicago 
office; H. T. Wight, H. R. Tarleton, New York office; 
William Walden, P. W. Fowler, F. H. Wilkes, George E. 
Sawyer, W. P. Underhill and K. L. Baker, Boston office; 
A. E. Roninger, Detroit. 

Conn-Hatt-Marx Co.—C. C. Weeks, 922 Medinah Building, 
Chicago; F. E. Reis, 801 Lucas Avenue, St. Louis; E. W. 
Fenger, 204 Chamber of Commerce, Indianapolis; H. L. 
Smith, 754 South Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles; W. J. 
Price, 453 Washington Street, Boston; A. H. Feldman, 319 
Bourse Building, Philadelphia; N. Adler, 308 West Fayette 
Street, Baltimore. 

Cottins & AIKMAN Co.—W. G. McCullough, Salesmanager ; 
E. F. Castles, General Salesman; M. J. Ryan, New York 
City, New York State, Eastern States, Middle West, South- 
west and Northwest; Abraham Kostant, New York City; 
A. Z. Pullis, New York. 

Derk, JosepH & Co—C. J. Magee, 24 East Twenty-second 
Street, New York; J. K. Taylor, 12 West Street, Boston. 

Derk & Want Mrc. Co—Thos. S. Dolan & Co., 874 Broad- 
way, New York. 

DuPont Fasrrkor Co., Inc—George W. Husted, Boston and 

vicinity, Maine and New Hampshire; C. Hallock Silkman 
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and Charles Lesham, Greater New York City; A. E. Prince, 
New York State and Eastern Massachusetts; W. W. Mc- 
Cormack, Southern territory South of the Mason-Dixon 
Line and East of the Ohio River except Kentucky; S. W. 
Kelly, Eastern Pennsylvania, Ohio and Michigan; J. W. 
Stark and A. P. Benners, City of Detroit and auto trade of 
Michigan; H. W. Wivel, Chicago, Northern Illinois and 
Northwest; H. E. Herman, Indiana, Southern Illinois and 
Kentucky; J. J. O’Donohue, Southwestern territory; M. C. 
Frincke, Pacific Coast; H. T. Mitchell, Specialist; A. W. 
Purtle and C. W. Chappell, Canada; J. H. Rodgers, Director 
of Sales, Wilmington; H. A. Lindsey, Director of Sales, 
Wilmington; W. A. Cotton, Manager, Toronto. 

Empen & WorMser.—Thos. M. Zebley, East; Geo. L. Mason, 
Chicago and Northwest; E. S. Lewis, South Coast and Far 
West; J. Lobenstein, Pennsylvania and New York State; 
S. Kurnicki, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and New 
York State; J. Kurnicki, Greater New York. , 


ENGLANDER Sprinc Bep Co—Max Englander, Louis L. Bush, 
J. L. Goodspeed, J. Berkowitz, Metropolitan district; Eugene 
Herz, S. Herz, R. Eisenradt, City of Chicago; Ernest 
Cohen, J. Abrams, Al. Blau, New York, Pennsylvania and 
New England; Al. Blau, D. H. Weinberger, South; Mike 
Tahl, Al. Farr, Middle West; Edward Hood, W. Graham, 
Western territory; J. D. Douglas, L. Barnes, Pacific Coast. 


FALKENBACH Mrc. Co.—M. C. Boggis, Secy., Atlantic and Mid- 
dle States to Denver and part of South; N. W. T. Knott, 
164 Federal Street, Boston, New England; F. C. Billups, 223 
Sherlock Building, Portland, Oregon, Washington and Ida- 
ho; John G. Matthews, 4 East Hamilton Street, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington; T. J. Mosher, 616 
Michigan Ave., Chicago; Bird, Rymer Co., Oakland, Cal., 
Northern California. 

GotprHorr, Henry.—Henry Kest Co., 41 Union Square, New 
York and Metropolitan District; H. L. Hass, 929 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and Pennsylvania 
State; Warren Stilwell, 168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago and 
Northwest; William McKendry, 562 Ash St., Portland, 
Oregon, Pacific Coast; D. O’Rieily, Middle Western terri- 
tory. 

Goutp-Mersereau Company.—S. F. Ross, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit and Middle West; Emil L. Raschbacher, Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati, St. Louis and Southwest; John L. Zeller, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and Pacific Coast; E. P. Smith, 
Denver and West; Geo. W. Marquis, New York State and 
Canada; E. F. Duchegne, Connecticut and Pennsylvania; 
Thomas Currian, Boston and New England; Sarkis Yag- 
jian, Boston; E. R. Brady, A. M. Davey, Fred. Friederichs 
and John L. Pratt, New York City. 


Green, Henry W. & Co.—Joseph Green, Robert M. Gillespie, 
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Louis Bunselmeier, Raiph W. Stone, James McElroy and 
Francis O’Donnell. 

HartsHorn, Stewart Co.—T. E. Bullivant, B. E. Bushnell, 
D. F. Hadley, L. S. Klotz, J. F. Spiro. 

Haucuton & Lee.—G. E. Kaiser, Boston and New England; 
H. R. Johnson, Chicago, Northwest and Pacific Coast; J. F. 
Martin, New York City and East; F. J. Seifert, Middle 
West; J. T. Glacken, House Salesman. 

Hem, S. W. & Co.—Isidor Dreyfus, West; C. F. Judd, 59 E. 
Adams St., Chicago; T. F. Weissenburger, House; S. W. 
Heim, City. 

Henverson, Wm. & Co—J. Charles Neumann, New York 
office, 212 Fifth Avenue, New York City, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Ohio; D. A. Tarbell & Son, 521 
Washington Street, Boston, New England; L. W. Lee & 
Son, Republic Building, Chicago, Middle West; E. H. Lewis 
Co., 1055 Market Street, San Francisco, Coast. 

Henson, Joun W. Co.—A. Burt Hunter, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia and Washington; Darwin Straus, Pennsylvania, 
East and New York State; C. M. Van Siclen, Michigan 
and Indiana; J. P. Strain, Middle West; E. A. Benson, 
Illinois and Missouri and Far West; A. P. Wycoff, South. 

Hitz, Jacoss & Co.—Louis Darmstandler, Monroe Hitz, Sig- 
mund Jacobs, Louis Kassler, Ira Jacobs, Joseph Schloss, 
New York City; H. M. Boley, 4 Barnard Street, Savannah, 
Ga.; C. H. Lippincott, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 

Hopces Friser Carpet Co., Inc.—D. H. Miller, Frank F. Car- 
penter, Chas. Saarbach, Wm. C. Wiendieck, W. H. Wolcott, 
F. D. Barnett, Jerome Paul, Walter H. Kay, Robert Mouat. 


Hou.retp Mrc. Co.—New York sample-room, Robt. Mac-: 


Laren, American Woolen Building, room 206; Karl Mueller, 
465 Marshall Street, Milwaukee, Middle West representa- 
tive; Frank A. Hill, Philadelphia, Southern territory; G. 
E. Dalton, Denver to Pacific Coast. 

HorstMaAnn, Wo. H. Co.—Geo. J. Schneider, New York office, 
Fourth Avenue and Eighteenth Street; B. C. Myers and 
Geo. H. Riley, New York and vicinity; John F. Kruse, Phil- 
adelphia office; J. Laurens Kruse, W. R. McKelvy, Harry 
P. Jones, William H. Heritage and H. R. Le Noir, Phila- 
delphia and vicinity; A. V. Billet and H. C. Slaughter, As- 
sistant, Chicago, St. Louis and South; S. H. Palmer and 
G. Howard Palmer, Boston office, vicinity and Canada; 
James A. Wiley, New York State and Connecticut; Harry 
L. Smythe, Middle and Northeastern Pennsylvania and 
Southern New York; Wm. H. DeLany, New Jersey and 
Southeastern and Middle Pennsylvania; J. Warren Allen, 
Baltimore office, Washington, Maryland, Virginia and North 
and South Carolina; Clarence Phillips, Columbus and State 
of Ohio; Charles Andre, Pittsburgh, Western Pennsylvania ; 
Walter E.- Kindt, Wisconsin, Dakotas, Northern Iowa and 
Minnesota; Geo. C. Hagen, Detroit and State of Michigan, 
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Indiana and Louisville, Ky.; Arthur Austin, San Francisco 
and Coast States; Wm. J. Karl, Southern Iowa, Missouri, 
Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska, Illinois and Chicago suburbs. 
SpectAL UpHoLstery SALESMAN Exctusive.ty: J. Laurens 
Kruse, Northern New York, Pittsburgh, Washington, Middle 
New England, New York City, Newark, N. J., and Brooklyn. 

James, T. M. & Co.—George Larsen, Pennsylvania, New York 
State and larger New England cities; William Brooks, New 
England; Gilbert F. Picot, New Jersey, Long Island, North 
and South Carolina; W. D. Harned, Virginia, District of 
Columbia and Maryland, Massachusetts; Wm. H. Turner, 
Georgia, Alabama and Florida; Charles S. Giles, house 
salesman. 

JAMESTOWN LouNGE Company.—C. F. Reilly, 724 Marbridge 
Bldg., New York City, Metropolitan District and larger 
Eastern cities; ‘J. T. McNeely, 724 Marbridge Bldg., New 
York City, Metropolitan District; C. H. Bergquist, 106 
Williams St., Jamestown, N. Y., New England; Mott 
Lawrence, Jamestown, N. Y., New York State; L. C. Voll- 
mer, 307 Almond St., Williamsport, Pa., Eastern Penn- 
sylvania and the South; C. Greenlund, Jamestown, N. Y., 
Western Pennsylvania; A. L. Weible, Dover, Ohio, the 
larger Middle Western cities; R. O. Weible, Dover, Ohio, 
Ohio and Central South; M. L. Williams, Yazoo City, Miss., 
Middle West; H. A. Comer, Hyde Park Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill., Southwest and Pacific Coast west of Denver. 

Kaun E. & Co.—Louis B. Doyle, 114 E. Twenty-eighth Street, 
New York City. 

Karpen, S. & Bros.—Jack Karpen, New York State, New 
England States; H. C. Biehl, Eastern Pennsylvania, large 
cities in New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and Washing- 
ington, D. C.; W. L. Day, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin; R. W. Murison, Illinois, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri; W. G. Prange, Texas, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Kansas; N. D. Pancoast, Arizona, 
Idaho, New Mexico, Wyoming, California, Oregon, Utah, 
Oklahoma, Montana and Washington; C. L. Weil, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, New York, 
Eastern Pennsylvania; J. A. Levering, Wisconsin, Upper 
Michigan Peninsula, Northern Minnesota; Geo. Hand, In- 
diana and Michigan; H. F. Hutchinson, Ohio, Western 
Pennsylvania; Ed. Prange, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Georgia, Florida, West Virginia, New Orleans. 

Kirsch Manuracturtnc Co.—H. B. Phillips, Northern Illi- 
nois and Western Wisconsin; E. H. Brooks, Texas and 
Eastern New Mexico; Jack Broughton, New York State; A. 
Buscher, Kansas and Western Missouri; W. A. Damaske, 
Southern Illinois; D. J. Delaney, Pacific Coast; A. G. 
Francis, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware and District of 
Columbia; S. B. Gardner, Nebraska and South Dakota; 

Jas. A. Hill, Montana, Washington, Oregon and Idaho; T. 
J. Simpson, Western Canada; Wm. E. Hill, North Dakota, 
Minnesota; Fred White, Eastern Ohio, West Virginia 
and Virginia; R. L. McDowell, Eastern Wisconsin 
and Northern Peninsula of Michigan; Earl Mcllvain, 
Southern Peninsula of Michigan; F. N. Oettinger, New 
York City, Brooklyn, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island and Long Island; J. Reinhart, Indiana; 
A. Smeenk, Eastern Towa; O. P. Zoll, Western Ohio; 
W. L. Sims, Western Iowa; Chas. Vollmer, Oklahoma and 
Eastern Missouri; J. C. Newhauser, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Southern Georgia and Florida; W. J. 
Grant, Ontario; F. K. Reynolds, Quebec, Maritime Prov- 
inces, Vermont, New Hampshire and Maine; J. R. Oehmig, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, North and South Carolina, Northern 
Georgia. 

KItTriNGer Furniture Co.—Albert H. West, 1035 Summit Ave., 
St. Paul, West and Middle West; Charles T. Parks, 503 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, New England, Metropoli- 
tan, Baltimore, Philadelphia and Washington; George E. 
Whitman,. Canada, New York State, Pennsylvania and 
South. 

Lewis, Ropert Co.—Frank E. Johnson, Greater New York, 
Boston and the Pacific Coast; Joseph E. Muir, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington; Harold S. Johnson, Middle 
West; Paul C. Seeback, New York State, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Indiana. 

Loes & ScHoeNFeELD Co.—V. L. Emmet, Virginia, West Vir- 

ginia and Southern Pennsylvania; W. P. Cowperthwaite, 

Northwest; W. A. Dale, Indiana and Michigan; V. L. Em- 

met, New England States, Pennsylvania and jobbing centers ; 

H. A. Frank, Canada; D. J. Mahoney, New York State; 








A. J. Raine, Ohio; W. H. Romaine, Pacific Coast; A. D. 

Simon, South; H. W. Squires, Metropolitan District. 

Mappox Taste Co.—Thomas Crane, E. C. Greason, D. W. 
Allen, Charles F. Lay, W. Walter Robertson, S. H. Mac- 
Donald. 

Marsie & SHaAttuck CHAIR Co.—A. B. Hunn, 815 Marbridge 
Building, New York City, East; H. G. Hunn, 515 Harvester 
Building, Chicago, Middle West; J. A. Clorety, 1055 Market 
Street, San Francisco, West; T. A. Daffron, 1426 Porter 
Street, Richmond, Va., South; E. C. Knapp, Fayetteville, 
N. Y., smaller Eastern cities. 

Meyer, Joun C. & Co.—James J. Neil, Salem Depot, N. H.; 
H. W. Hurlbut, 25 West Forty-second Street, New York; 
William H. Sterner, 1215 Filbert Street, Philadelphia; Simon 
Schuman, 2550 McCulloh Street, Baltimore; F. W. Nep- 
tune, 77 Summer Street, Boston; D. R. Guild, 208 Colorado 
Avenue, Highland Park, Mich.; H. C. Foster, 154 Arlington 
Street, Jersey City; Keymer & Company, 911 Locust Street, 
St. Louis; Warren M. Willis, 1637 No. Rembrandt Street, 
Indianapolis. 

MICHIGAN CHAIR Co.—Chas. H. Cox and Beryle J. Holmes, 
East; Chas. B. Parmenter, Robb G. Calder, E. A. Fenske, 
H. A. Hurd, West; Wm. R. Penny, South. 

MILLER WirE SprinGc Co.—A. Vere Martin, 204 North Wabash 

‘ Avenue, Chicago; Clarence M. Schneider, 630 North Ridge- 

land Avenue, Oak Park, Ill.; James T. Powell, 98 Balti- 
more Street, Hartford; W. J. Stratton, 31 Gates Street, 
Worcester; Osgood & Howell, Wells-Fargo Building, San 
Francisco. 

Mitts & Gres Corporation. — Curtain Department, F. W. 
Meyer, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin; G. B. Weppler, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa; T. A. Korsen, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington, Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia; W. B. Fitch, Boston and New England; F. A. Winter- 
son, New York State and Canada; W. T. Campbell, Hey- 
worth Building, Chicago; R. H. Riddle, 207 Powell Street, 
San Francisco. 

NaHon Co.—A. Bourke, Metropolitan and East; H. M. Carr, 
West and Canada; D. J. Getter, wareroom. 

NeuMAIER, Eucene & Co.—Eugene Neumaier, Chicago and 
Northwest; John S. O’Connor, Middle West; A. Burghardt, 
101 South Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Chicago and surround- 
ings; Ralph Levy, Pennsylvania; Seymour Mayer, Metro- 
politan District. 

Orsenico Company, Inc.—E. J. Orsenigo, west of Chicago; 

H. S. Pack, east of Chicago; I. C. Eldredge, Metropolitan 

District; F. O. Denecke, Elias Orsenigo, showroom. 


Patmer, I. E. Co—New York office, 334 Fourth Avenue; 
the Quereau-Shraader Selling Co., Denver; R. N. Scott, 
Southam Building, Montreal; A. H. Selwyn, 8 Lawrence 
Lane, Cheapside, London, England. 


PATCHING, JOHN F. & Co—Robert J. Naylor, Middle West, 
Northwest and South; Leon F. Scoboria and Edward B. 
Carbine, New York City and neighborhood; John J. Mc- 
Morrow, New York State; Hubert H. Smith, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington; Charles S. Darling, Pacific 
States; Fred W. Simon, Chicago; Charles L. Seavey, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Penn Tapestry Co.—A Jacobson, 41 Union Square, New 
York and Metropolitan District; W. A. Payson, 19 Columbia 
Street, Boston, New England; W. A. Dale, Hartford City, 
Ind., Middle West; F. G. Suhling, 115 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Chicago; N. L. Walter, 833 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Pacific Coast; H. S. Griffith, general man- 
ager, and Richard I. Griffith, assistant manager, covering 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington and West. 

Potiitz, LEFort & Kron.—New York office, 347 Fifth Avenue 
in care of Edward Pollitz and Samuel Adler; Samuel 
Adler, Chicago, Northwest part of Illinois, Indiana; Wm. 
R. Fleming, 929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Washington, Virginia and Middle West; Jos. F. 
Kress, New England, Ohio, Michigan and Pennsylvania; E. 
A. Benson, Missouri, Iowa, part of Illinois and Kansas; 
J. B. Gentry, Oregon, North and South Dakota, Idaho; 
M. F. Phelan, 209 Unity Bldg, Montreal Canada, all of 
Canada. 

Quarntance, W. B.—M. L. Monash, New York State, Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio; W. W. McLean, Middle Western States; 
Chas. S. Darling, Pacific Coast, 233 Grand Avenue, San 
Francisco; C. F. Judd, Chicago office, 59 East Adams Street; 
W. J. Phillips, Ohio and Indiana; J. C. Carlin, Southern 
States; J. Mackie, New York City and House. 
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REISCHMANN, M. & Sons, Inc.—Edward Condon, Geo. P. 
Schoneberger and Knapp & Tubbs. 

Rice & Dame Co.—M. W. Rodier and C. F. Thomson. 

Rocers, M. H.—Morris Mondschein and M. J. McCarty, Chi- 
cago and Middle West; Rudolph Stein and Chas. Stein, 
West of Denver; Jack Rosenfeld, New England, Northern 
New York, Baltimore and South; Sol Roseman, Denckla 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa.; branch located at 239 Geary Street, 
San Francisco in charge of Rudolph and Chas. Stein; E. L. 
Schnell, New York and Brooklyn; William Hindburg, New 
Jersey; Joe Teitelbaum Brooklyn and Long Island; Joe 
Weiss and B. Adler, Manhattan and the Bronx. 

RoyaL Curtain Mrc. Co.—Geo. A. Kay, Western Massachu- 
setts and New York State; Geo. H. De Luna, Middle West; 
H. L. Gordon, Northwest, 59 East Adams Street, Chicago, 
Ill.; Max Lichtenstein, Philadelphia and South, 1011 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia; John F. Murphy, New England; 
Leon Rosenberg, Pacific Coast, 1707 Oak Street, San 
Francisco. 

Ryer & CAsHEL.—Bertsill Ryer, New York City, New England 
and New York State; William S. Cashel, Metropolitan Dis- 
trict, Pennsylvania and West Virginia; Max Lichtenstein, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington; Joseph Plon, New 
Jersey, Ohio and Middle West. 

SANFORD, STEPHEN & Sons, Inc.—-New York office, Jas. H. 
Stitt, manager; H. T. Browne, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Camden; E. T. Donovan, Pennsylvania; Geo. 
Fred Kock, New York State; R. C. Howell, Metropolitan 
District and Northern New Jersey; Geo. T. Malone, Con- 
necticut, Maryland, Delaware and Southern New Jersey; 
A. R, Ulp, Southern States; Boston office, H. B. Richmond, 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island; Geo. A. Kling, Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont; Detroit office, John Slevin and 
Wm. S. Sharpe, Michigan and Ohio; Chicago office, Frank 
Schlegel, manager; E. T. Rahn, Northern Illinois, lowa and 
Nebraska; Leroy Schlegel, Indiana and Wisconsin; St. 
Louis office, Wm. E. Craighead and R. D. Richardson, 
Southern Illinois, Missouri, Kansas and Arkansas; Minne- 
apolis office, L. B. Shotwell, Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota; Portland, Oregon, office, Geo. H. Erwin, Montana, 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah; 
San Francisco office, N. L. Walter, Nevada, California and 
Arizona; Dallas, J. E. Bierck, Texas, Oklahoma, New 
Mexico and Western Louisiana. 

ScHNEIDER’s Sons & Co., Peter—P. A. Gettler, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York and New England States; M. McNeii, 
West and Middle West; W. A. Black, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, assisted by Wm. M. Black; E. E. Roebling, Boston 
to Maine, assisted by A. A..Roebling; Charles S. Darling, 
Pacific Slope through Denver, assisted by F. Darling and 
W. G. Nielson; James G. Leestma, Chicago, assisted by E. 
Stark; J. C. Carlin, Southern States. 

SHAW Furniture Company.—Chester L. Greene, 16 E. 33d 
Street, New York City; James Gillies, 601 Story Building, 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Miss Ruth Alden, 616 South Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 

Sreap & Miter Co.—George Banker, New York office and 
Boston; Thomas J. O’Connor, Middle West; Andrew M. 
Langwill, Chicago office and Northwest territory; W. D. 
Hyde, Baltimore, Washington, Pennsylvania, New York 
State and New England; R. A. Fry, Metropolitan District, 
New Jersey, Philadelphia and Southern States; B. E. Devoy, 
Pacific Coast; Thos. F. J. Tynan, Metropolitan District and 
Brooklyn. f 

SterN Broruers.—M. H. Brandenburger, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Washington, Middle West and New York State; 
Geo. F. King, 1716 Heyworth Building, Chicago, Far West 
and Pacific Coast; A. H. Abels, 120 Tremont Street, Boston, 
New England; O. A. Dietz, James Roach and R. G. Sharp, 
New York City. iat 

SturM_Er, JAcos.—Frank Colyer, New York City and vicinity ; 
E. R. Jones. 

Turner & SEYMoUR MANUFACTURING Co.—Frank H. Ange- 
vine, G. U. Angevine, C. J. Crabb, C. F. Gerlach, K. 

' M. Johns, E. A. Loomis, H. J. Valentine, Walter P. Notcutt, 
Ltd., London, England; H. Plaut Trading Co., Buenos Aires, 
Argentine; Muller & Phipps (Asia), Ltd. 

Van BierKom, Daviv.—Geo. C. Dyer and D. Van Blerkom, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington; Wm. A. Christian, 
Brooklyn and Long Island; J. M. Rothstein, New England, 
New York State, and New Jersey; D. Van Blerkom, Metro- 
politan District. 


Witson P. K. & Son.—Jos. P. Hurley, Southern States; 
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William H. Geary, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Michigan, West 
Virginia; Frank L. Moore, Far West and Pacific Coast; 
Montague Platt, New York and Eastern States, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington; Harry A. Storms, principal 
cities of West and Middle West; Thos. F. Cook, Indiana, 
Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin; Geo. Cunningham Jr., Wm. Bunt, 
New York City, Brooklyn and surrounding towns; George 

‘ Lyons, New Jersey and Long Island; Chicago office, 237 
South Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia office, 1033 Chestnin 
Street; St. Louis office, Eighth and Locust Streets; Detroit 
office, Empire Building. 

Witcomse, McGeacuin & Co.—-George McGeachin, Chicago; 
Donald McGeachin and G. B. Farquhar, Detroit, Michigan 
and the Northwest; C. H. Sills, Denver and Pacific Coast: 
T. L. Atkinson, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, and New York State; A. R. Walter, Boston, New 
England, Pennsylvania and West Virginia; M. W. Barbour, 
Illinois, Kansas, Indiana and the South; W. D. Scott, 
Indiana, Illinois and Iowa; C. S. Griffin, Decorative Trade, 
New York City. 

ZenitH Mitis.—Sol. Drvfoos, Middle West; H. J. Rieser, 
Chicago and Northwest; Caro & Upright, Far West; B. B. 
Dickman, New England States, New York and Michigan; 
San Francisco office, 717 Market Street; New York office, 
354 Fourth Avenue. 





FAR WESTERN TRAVELERS’ BANQUET. 


HE Far Western Travelers’ Association, Inc., 

with headquarters at the Claridge Hotel, New 
York, and the Hotel St. Francis, San Francisco, will 
hold their fifth annual banquet at the Hotel Astor on 
the evening of February 4 next. In previous years 
about 3,000 people have attended this function, and 
they have been honored with the presence of some of 
the most prominent men of the country. The banquet 
will be followed by a limited list of speakers of uni- 
versal interest, and the entertainment features are sure 
to be unique, even for New York. There will be a 
grand ball and a midnight supper at which the ladies 
will be royally entertained. A feature of this coming 
banquet is that the Association has voted to con- 
tribute at least half of the proceeds to charities and 
organizations of national scope. The object of 
the Association is to promote the welfare and pro- 
tect the interests of commercial travelers covering the 
Western states, and the banquet serves the purpose of 
providing a meeting place on common ground between 
members and buyers, and the friends of both. 





ART IN TRADES CLUB ACTIVITIES. 


HE evening of December 6 drew together an excel- 

lent attendance of the “Round Table” at the Art 
in Trades Club. George A. Bomann was the leader in 
a talk on “Textiles in Decoration.” 

On December 13, James Slater McHugh led the 
discussion on “Advertising, Good and Bad,” and on 
December 20, Embury Palmer will preside in the con- 
sideration of the subject “Cabinet Maker, Friend or 
Foe.” 

These Round Table talks are the life of the Art 
in Trades Club, and they are not cut and dried lectures, 
but of an informal character and open to general 
debate. 











A general view of the Café des Allies. 


T HE 


CAFE 


DES 


ALLIES 


Describing a Novel Form of Patriotic Decoration. 


HE decorations of the Café Des Allies in the 

Hotel Majestic are of a very timely character, 

for they comprise the coats of arms of our 

allies, painted in colors on white satin panels 
attached to the walls. The walls are in plain stipple 
in the color of our army uniform, olive-drab, and the 
window draperies are of silk brocade showing a 
Chinese design in self tones of the same color. 

The columns have been relieved from heaviness 
of effect by stenciling a lattice design in a deep tone 
of olive-drab and the capitals of these columns, which 
were heavy and of a character not in keeping with 
modern decorations, have been concealed by silk 
shades in the form of inverted umbrellas. These 
shades are of olive-drab silk stenciled in dark olive- 
drab and they diffuse the light that comes from 
a circle of electric lights set about the top of the 
column. 


‘The semi-indirect lighting fixtures have been 
made pleasing by the addition of silk shades which re- 
lieve their plainness and the glaring white of the bowls 


of these fixtures has been toned down by stippling in 
tones of olive-drab. 

An unusual feature of the treatment of this room 
is found in the paintings of historic buildings set in 
deep recesses in the wall. The reveals of these 
recesses are painted dull black and serve in the same 
way as a shadow-box on an oil painting. The pictures 
are lighted by electric bulbs concealed in the lower 
portion of the recesses. These pictures show the 
Capitol, Washington; the Houses of Parliament, Lon- 
don; Garden of the Senate Chamber, the Luxem- 
bourg, Paris. The decorations are by the Buccini 
Studio. This is the room that was known as the Café 
Moderne last season and illustrated in the February 
number of this magazine. 

The shields shown include United States, France, 
Great Britain, Cuba, Roumania, Canada, New York, 
Belgium, Brazil, Italy, Servia, Montenegro, Greece, 
Ceylon, Gibraltar, Australia, Portugal, China, Russia, 
Japan. Three of these decorations are illustrated be- 
low: the American eagle and national colors flanked 
by panels representing France and Great Britain. 


























A DISCUSSION OF TRADE ETHICS 


A LARGELY attended meeting was held at the Architectural League on the evening of December 
4, for the purpose of debating some problems of the craft. Mr. Magonigle presided. 

The discussion was informal and general and inasmuch as speakers were confined to three or 
four minutes each, the analysis of each question was superficial and the result unsatisfactory. 

The subject is one of general interest and affects other cities besides New York. 

For the benefit of the craft at large we append the questions and commend a study of them. 


1.. At what point in a building does architecture cease and interior decoration, so- 
called, begin? 

2. What is a decorator? Is he a professional man or a merchant? Should he be 
himself a trained designer, or may he merely be an employer of talent? 

3. Can the decorator work successfully as a professional, his only remuneration be- 
ing a fixed commission paid to him by the client, not by the dealers from whom he buys? 

4, Can a dealer in merchandise (not a broker), with goods to sell, assume to act in a 
professional capacity, without suspicion of self interest? 

5. Can large organizations, with salesmen as the medium of communication between 
client and architect, work sympathetically with the architect? 

6. Is the decorator willing to declare himself definitely as to whether he is a profes- 
sional man, a merchant, a dealer, a broker or an assembler? If he wishes to be regarded 
as a professional man, is he willing to establish a code of professional ethics regulating 
his relations with other decorators and with architects and live up to that code? 

[Explanatory Note: An architect will not-enter upon a piece of work, upon which an- 
other architect is employed, at the instance of his client without the permission of the first 
architect; or until the first architect is dismissed and paid for his work. If the decorator 
wishes to be considered, at least in part, professional, should he solicit a client without the 
sanction of the architect? Should he try to get the interior work away from the architect? Is 
not this practice the cause of much ill feeling between the architect and the decorator and is 
this practice proper? If this practice is justified on the ground of self-preservation, does it 
not remove decorators from the professional class and reduce the art to a mere business? | 

7. Should the architect refrain from buying and selling, even where he secures dis- 
count for his client and receives solely his professional commission? 

Is such buying and selling unethical? 

What is the ground for the objection of the decorator to an architect’s buying 
from wholesalers and charging a client merely his professional fee for the service rendered? 
[There is a great confusion in the minds of dealers and manufacturers on account of this 
practice and they are looking to the architect and decorator to settle this question. | 

8. If an architect employs a decorator as one of his staff (some one who carries on his 
decorative work commercially, and wholesale dealers bill direct to this person, assuming 
him to be in the trade), is this a subterfuge and a questionable practice? 

9. Should we advocate the establishment of an efficient school for the study of interior 
decoration in the city of New York, similar to that at the South Kensington Museum, Lon- 
don, or the Arts Decoratifs in Paris? 
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A GEORGE WASHINGTON CHINTZ. 
VERY unusual and interesting example of old 
chintz printing is shown in the illustration at the 
bottom of this column. It is a photographic reproduc- 
tion of a part of a drapery which was taken from a 
bed on which George Washington slept during the 
Revolutionary War. This bed, in the Van Cortlandt 
House, was usually referred to as George Washing- 
ton’s bed, and it is known to be at least one hundred 
and forty years old. 

This chintz has a commercial as well as a historic 
value, because Alex. Jamieson & Co., in whose show- 
room the fragment here illustrated now hangs, have 
reproduced the pattern and incorporated it in their 
line of “Darvel Prints.” They have called this pattern 
the George Washington Chintz, and it is produced in 
several combinations of color, being one of a very 
interesting line now offered by that concern. 

The firm’s lines for Spring, 1918, are now ready 
and comprise a broad range of madras textures, light- 
weight plain drapery fabrics, and Darvel prints, all of 
which will interest careful buyers. 

















Fragment of a drapery, from a bed used by George Washing- 
ton during the Revolutionary War. 








NEW YORK DECORATORS ORGANIZE 
ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of the New York Interior Decorators 
was held November 30 at the Yale Club, John 
Sloane presiding. After fully discussing the subject 
of organization it was the unanimous opinion of those 
present that a permanent organization should be 
effected. 

John Sloane was elected temporary chairman, C, 
Victor Twiss, vice-chairman, Chamberlain Dodds, 
secretary and treasurer. 

The following firms constitute the charter mem- 
bership: 

Tiffany Studios, Herts Bros., A. Lowenbein & 
Son, H. F. Huber Co., P. W. French & Co., Franklin 
P. Duryea, H. J. Davison, Chamberlain Dodds, C. 
Victor Twiss, Duncan Fraser, J. R. Bremmer Co., 
Herter Looms, Theodore Hoffstatter, G. W. Richard- 
son & Sons, Waters & Crowinshield, Neuman & Co., 
L. Alavoine & Co., O. H. Bauer, W. & J. Sloane and 
Wm. Baumgarten. 

A committee has been appointed by the chairman 
to prepare constitution and by-laws. 

Up to date forty-five firms have expressed their 
approval of the association idea, not only because of 
the problems which confront the craft, but because of 
the friendly social relationship which an organization 
will permit and which automatically will eliminate 
many of the evils which have cropped up in the trade. 


AN 





GIFT PIECES FOR IMMEDIATE SALE. 


OR the holiday season, Gottfried & Chobot are 

offering a number of interesting novelties in 
furniture for the decorative trade. They include a 
number of hand-painted and decorated book-racks, 
table and floor lamps, chairs, sewing tables, smoking 
stands, kidney tables and wrought-iron goods of their 
manufacture. 





FROM EAST INDIA. 


A” UNRIVALED variety of East Indian art wares 

is being shown by M. J. Bhumgara, 230 Fifth 
Avenue. The collection is very large and well as- 
sorted, and includes many excellent examples of an- 
tique and modern embroideries, of all descriptions and 
sizes, on satin, silk and cotton. 

A number of East India hand-painted cotton cur- 
tains, of various sizes and colors, are shown in 
typical Oriental designs. Cashmere shawls, embroid- 
ered and hand-painted papier mache boxes and novel- 
ties, carved wood and inlaid furniture are shown in 
greatest variety. There is also an assortment of por- 
tiéres, tapestry table covers and cushion backs for 
the decorative art shops, department stores and gift 
shops. 
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WROUGHT IRON 


ROM the early classic 
age when Roman, Pom- 
peiian and Greek bronze 
fixtures were conspicu- 
ous in lighting, there was a 
wide lapse for centuries, and 
the ornate did not re-enter 
into the construction of do- 
mestic lighting fixtures until 
the late Fifteenth Century. 

In the Twelfth Century 
there was no effort to give 
dignity of form or structure 
except in the churches and 
palaces. 

The private 
house was poor- 











IN DECORATION 


oil was used in bronze lamps three or four thousand 
years B. C. 

The American colonists used pine knots, called 
candle wood, supported by heavy cumbersome holders. 

As late as 1613 they had to import wicks from 
England, otherwise they couldn’t make candles. 

In 1671 Nantucket began its whaling activities, 
and iron lamps, simple in character, were much util- 
ized. But of all the metal that has been used in all 
ages there is nothing that has become of more general 
practical value than wrought-iron. 

The illustrations that we show are a few only 
from a great variety now obtainable, some of them in 
candlesticks which run all the way in size from seven 
inches to seven 
feet. There are 
also chandeliers, 





ly lighted and 
usually by hand- 
lamps or can- 
dles. 
Occasionally 
we would find 
suspended from 
a ceiling by 
chains, a fixture 
made of cross- 
bars with lights 
placed on the 
extremities. 
Sometimes 
this prototype of the chandelier was 
a little more complicated and shaped 
like a carriage wheel, the lights being 
arranged around the rim or tire. 





























It was not until Flanders developed 


lanterns and 
brackets, fire- 
place fittings, 
andirons, all 
period repro- 
ductions and for 
that reason of 
particular value 
to the decorator 
at this time 
when iron work 
seems appropri- 
ate for country 
houses, clubs 
and private resi- 
dences fur- 
nished in the 
early English 
style. 








the art of wrought-iron workmanship 
that the chandelier became really 
beautiful. 

The French took the lead in the 
Sixteenth Century in treating lighting 
as part of the-architectural scheme. 
Belgian and Flemish _ designers, 
however, were the most prolific of 
all in furnishing decorative mediums 
for the holding of lights, usually 
candles. 





We are in- 
debted to the 
Belgian Art 
Iron Works for 
the illustrations 
here shown. 
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GROWING 


PACE in this 
number does 





Wrought-iron was almost invari- 
ably the material used, and to this day wrought-iron 
is the logical metal, as in the French and English 
periods up to the middle of the Eighteenth Century 
when brass entered into the spirit of the furnishing 
arts. 

To go back to the early chronology we find that 
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not permit us to 
give the list of new members recently added to the 
Carpet Association of America, but a very substantial 
increase in membership is being made every month. 
An active campaign is being undertaken to have one 
thousand members by February. The classes of mem- 
bership are active, associate and non-resident. 
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EXPERT DYEING AND CLEANING 
SERVICE. 
DDITIONAL machinery is being installed by the 
Lace Finishing Co., of Pawtucket, R. I. and 
alterations to the factory are also under way in order 
to take care of rapidly increasing business. 

This concern started a few months ago making a 
specialty of refinishing, repairing and dyeing curtains, 
bedsets and wide laces. Mr. Slight, who is the active 
head of the concern, has had over thirty years of prac- 
tical experience with the leading manufacturers of 
laces and lace curtains. 

Very often retail buyers of curtains and manu- 
facturers also have soiled and damaged curtains that 
can be put in a salable condition, and it was with the 
object of supplying this kind of a service that the 
above concern was started. A number of retail and 
wholesale houses are now making use of the com- 
pany’s facilities. 





A DEVICE WORTH INVESTIGATING. 


N THE sketches shown on this page we have illus- 
trated the operation and use of a new form of 
drapery and portiére hook, which has recently been 
put upon the market by the No-So Specialty Co. 
These hooks are so constructed that they are inserted 
through the fabric, or through the seams of curtain 
headings, thus doing entirely away with the necessity 
of sewn-on hooks. The hooks are provided with a bar 
which carries the weight of the curtain or drapery, and 
in the case of a French heading there is an. upright 
“bayonet” which supports the heading. 

From the practical standpoint these hooks answer 
every test, and as a workroom economy by eliminat- 
ing sewing they possess features of unusual merit dif- 
ferent from anything else in the market. 

These hooks are made in various sizes, and in four 
styles, suitable for all fabrics from the finest net to 
the heaviest portiéres. 

Prices, samples and further particulars may be 
obtained by corresponding with the manufacturers at 
their Boston address. 
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MOHAIR VELVETS IN HOTEL 
UPHOLSTERY. 


T IS interesting to notice that the fabric chosen for 
the major part of the furniture coverings in the new 
Hotel Statler, St. Louis, is Chase Mohair Velvet. 

For over a third of a century L. C. Chase & Co. 
have been producing mohair velvets which have been 
recognized as a practical and popular upholstery for 
worthwhile furniture. Mohair velvet has long been 
considered one of the most luxurious of upholstery 
pile fabrics, and the durability of the Chase product 
has been proven in many years of continuous hard 
usage in public places. 

Perhaps no greater service test could be imagined 
than that commonly put upon upholstery in hotel din- 
ing-rooms. Here hundreds of people daily wear and 
soil the upholstered surfaces, and through it all Chase 
mohair velvets remain like new. Dust is easily re- 
moved by vacuum cleaners, and stains or spots can be 
remedied by a simple cleansing with some non-naphtha 
cleanser, or Chase Plush Renovator, an admirable 
preparation for the purpose. 

Chase Mohair Velvets are used in many of the 
leading hotels of America, and especially in the vari- 
ous Statler hotels where their serviceability has been 
amply demonstrated, and their durability and beauty 
appreciated. These velvets are sold by the firm of 
L. C. Chase & Co., Boston, who have been leading 
manufacturers in textile lines since 1847. 





CANADIANS TRIPLE SECOND LOAN. 


ANADA’S Victory Loan, the second big loan of 

the war, was run along lines very similar to those 

which governed the Second Liberty Loan campaign 
in the United States. 

The statistics just published concerning the suc- 
cess of the Canadian loan are a revelation. The sum 
asked for was $150,000,000. It was oversubscribed 
nearly three times, $415,056,000, representing the sub- 
scriptions of 871,756 persons. Truly the Canadians are 
to be congratulated on the success of their latest loan. 








On the ett, 
sketches of the 
No-So Portiére 
Hook, showing 
method of insert- 
ing and _ illustrat- 
ing the way- it 
gathers a portiére 
into pleats. 
































On the right, the 
No-So_ drapery 
and heading 
hooks, showing 
appearance of 
hooks in use. 
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NOTE THIS PLACE, TIME AND DATE. 


HE annourrcemént of the third annual dinner and 

election of officers of The Commercial Travelers’ 
Association of the Upholstery and Allied Trades will 
soon be mailed to the members. 

The dinner planned for this year is in line with the 
spirit of the times, and the price has been kept down 
to a nominal figure without sacrificing the character 
of the meal, or the entertainment which accompanies 
the annual meeting. 

The date is Thursday, December 27; the place, 
Hotel Breslin ; the hour of meeting, business five to six 
thirty, dinner seven o’clock. 

The dinner committee in charge is composed of 
Carle Hafner, Harry B. Hall, D. M. Fernandes, W. S. 
Cameron and James Kurnicki. 

NEW LINES NOW READY. 
T THE New York office and on the road the 
salesmen for the Bromley Mfg. Co. are showing 
their new Spring line for 1918. The line comprises a 
very extensive showing of novelty curtains, including 
many lace-edged effects, filet and allover patterns. 
The general line of Nottinghams for this season has 
been greatly increased and includes many novel Marie 
Antoinette and Duchesse effects made up both in Bar- 
men and filet weaves. A very extensive line of panel 
curtains and panel yard goods is shown in many un- 
usual patterns. 

The firm are featuring novelty nets very ex- 
tensively. Many dainty Chinese, allover effects, 
stripes and novelty patterns are being offered. A big 
seller in the collection is a high-grade line of cable nets. 





A SPECIALTY CURTAIN LINE. 


ARIE Antoinette curtains, a specialty with 

the Brooklyn Curtain Works, are being shown 

at the salesrooms, 27 East Twenty-first Street, New 

York, in largely increased assortments for Spring sell- 

ing. Lace-trimmed net curtains are also prominently 

featured. The Brooklyn Curtain Works has catered 

largely in the past to local New York City trade, but 

is now appealing to buyers generally with a well-as- 

sorted line of patterns in novelty net curtains, panels 
and bedsets, also yard goods to match. 
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CLAFLIN’S NEW DRAPERIES. 


N DECEMBER 5 the Claflin Corporation formally 
placed their lines of “Bontex” drapery fabrics 
for the Spring season 1918 on display... A summary of 
the line shows many interesting and original patterns 
in cretonnes brought out in a wide variety of styles 
covering an equal range of usefulness. There is a 
marked number in what might be termed “small” de- 
signs, the demand for which is steadily increasing. 
Chinese and Oriental motifs, as well as a good collec- 
tion of bird patterns, are strong features of the line, 
while patterns that may be classed as purely American 
are shown in profusion. 

Aside from the regular line of cretonnes, a num- 
ber of the designs are brought out on marquisette and 
some on silk. While print goods are heavily featured, 
the entire collection of the Claflin drapery department 
is of sufficient interest and size to warrant the careful 
attention of buyers as it has been considerably aug- 
mented over the showing of any former season. 





A VOGUE AND A REASON. 

GREAT deal of doubt was expressed, we recall, 

some years ago, as to whether the vogue of 
scrim would extend beyond a season or two. Indeed 
many men who first took up the utilization of scrim in 
novelty curtains did so with the idea that it would be 
but a temporary favorite. 

It is interesting now to recall this timidity on the 
part of some dealers, because there is no more popu- 
lar fabric in tht market to-day than the fabrics or- 
dinarily designated by the terms, scrim, voile, mar- 
quisette, etc. They are the principal fabrics on which 
the novelty curtain manufacturers are depending, and 
in piece -goods and curtains by the pair the yearly 
consumption of voile and marquisette runs into a 
tremendous yardage. 

Undoubtedly, the inadequate supply of European 
nets has done much to continue the popularity of 
domestic textures and this has had its natural influ- 
ence on the fabrics above mentioned. The fact re- 
mains, however, that for certain purposes, voile and 
marquisette curtains have been found to have a serv- 
iceability that has contributed to their popularity for 
hotel and institutional purposes where the matter of 
laundering is a vital consideration. 

Unfortunately, the standard of qualities of 
genuine scrim and marquisettes have not been main- 
tained. Cheaper and cheaper cloths have been sub- 
stituted, and because of this the name has lost a degree 
of prestige. 

It is safe to say, however, that the popularity of 
scrims and marquisettes bids fair to continue for many 
seasons to come, and these fabrics have found a place 
that no other texture fills quite so acceptably, 








SAN FRANCISCO AND COAST NOTES 


W. A. Stone, formerly with Barker Bros., Los Angeles, is 
now connected with the decorative department of W. & J. 
Sloane, San Francisco. 

George Bromley, until recently with W. & J. Sloane, San 
Francisco, has accepted a position with the Meier & Frank Co., 
Portland, Ore., instead of going East, as he had planned. 

Clarence E. Sills, representing Witcombe, McGeachin & 
Co., called on the San Francisco trade late in November. The 
Pacific Coast territory as a whole is being covered as fre- 
quently ” when offices were maintained here. 

E. A. Leinkuhler, who was recently appointed the repre- 
e..%.. of Cheney Bros., in the Far West, has arrived at 
the San Francisco oftice and is busily engaged in making the 
acquaintance of the trade in this territory. 

After having been engaged in business at San Francisco 
for more than twenty years, Louis Marsh, who conducts a 
shop at 341-345 Sutter Street, where a specialty is made of 
rare mahogany furniture, has decided to retire from business 
and is holding a closing-out sale. 

Rapid progress is being made in the erection of the new 
home of Hulse-Bradford & Co. on Mission Street, near 
Fourth, San Francisco, and the indications are that this will be 
occupied before the close of the year. The location is near 
the retail center of the city. 

Plans for the erection of a two-story addition to the build- 
ing on Mission Street, San Francisco, occupied in part by the 
Schlueter-Beecher Co., are being held in abeyance by the 
owners of the property, owing to the increased cost of build- 
ing. This concern has been granted a permit by the State 
Commissioner of Corporations to issue one share of stock each 
to Frank W. Beecher, Rudolph H. Schlueter and Thomas R. 
White. 

George L. Delatour Jr. recently completed a trip through 
the entire Pacific Coast territory in the interests of E. C. 
Carter & Son. He describes this as being a most successful 
selling trip, with conditions especially favorable in the 
Northwest. 

Mrs. Edgar De Wolf has the contract for furnishing the 
first floor of the hotel St. Francis, San Francisco, which is 
being enlarged. The work includes-furnishings in the lobby, 
reception and dining rooms. 

Jacob M. Rittigstein for many years cashier for D. N. & 
E. Walter & Co., San Francisco, is in training with the new 
National Army at American Lake, Wash., and has been made 
auditor of Camp Lewis. 

The upholstery and drapery department of O’Connor, 
Moffatt & Co., San Francisco, will be moved shortly after the 


first of the year to an upper floor, now in course of construc- 
tion. In the new location a greatly increased space will be 
occupied and the stock will be enlarged. 

Albert Boettcher, for many years manager and buyer 
for the upholstery and drapery department of O’Connor, 
Moffatt & Co:, passed away at Alameda, Cal., following an 
illness of several years. For some time before his death he 





was unable to attend to his store duties and the department 
va recenty placed in charge of his former assistant, Richard 
. Wals 

Frederick J. Harper, buyer of draperies, upholstery goods 
and rugs for the White House, San Francisco, is making a 
visit to the Eastern markets. Early next year this concern 
will commence remodeling work on a large store addition at 
Post Street and Grant Avenue. 

The Schussler Shops and Studios, San Francisco, are 
being readjusted. Fine furniture and decorative fitments are 
being given attention and an exhibition was recently made 
of furniture carved at their shops. 

A. L. Gump, of the S. & G. Gump Co., San Francisco, 
has returned from an extensive trip through the Orient, 
bringing with him what he declares to be some of the finest 
antiques ever brought to this city. He states that the Chinese 
are hiding their art treasures from brigands, but that he was 
able to secure rare old silks, tapestries, brocades and bronzes, 
including pieces owned by former Manchu princes. 

The Palace of Fine Arts on the former exposition grounds 
at San Francisco is proving to be a popular meeting place for 
artists and decorators, and the course of lectures given there 
has been so successful that it has been found necessary to 
enlarge the lecture room. The fourth lecture of the series on 
the “Co-relation of the Home Making Art” was given re- 
cently by A. F. Marten, a prominent local decorator, who 
spoke on matters concerning interior decoration. In the 
course of his talk he advocated the co-operation of the manu- 
facturer, the workshop, the artist and the art school in the 
production of better furnishings. 

Ray F. Coyle, of the company bearing his name, 68 Post 
Street, San Francisco, is closing out his decorative business 
preparatory to departing for France. 

Alexander Pondel, formerly with Barker Bros., Los 
Angeles, is now with Keith & O’Brien, Salt Lake City, as 
assistant to William Hills. 

Dan T. Cassidy and G. T. Remmers, recently of San 
Diego, Cal., have opened the California Drapery House at 
2131 Nerced Street, Fresno, Cal. 

The Steamship Upholstery & Supply Co., San Francisco, 
have filed a petition for dissolution. 

The Standard Carpet Co. has opened for business at 
Butte, Mont., with an extensive drapery department. The 
owners are W. E. Staeffer and C. E. Soper, formerly with the 
Landers Furniture Co. 

James Walsh, formerly of the drapery department of 
Henry Levy, Santa Barbara, Cal., is now with Barker Bros., 
Los Angeles. 

Weinstock, Lubin & Co., Sacramento, Cal., have an- 
nounced their intention to erect a ten-story department-store 
building to cost approximately $750,000. 

The department store of Marymont & Upright, Oakland, 
Cal., is being remodeled and enlarged. 

T. A. CHuRCH. 













A luxurious da- 
venport, made by 


Smith & Jones. 


























A BEAUTIFUL MODERN DECORATION 


The design shown above is in soft tones of light gray-green, warm gray, light rose-color, and blue with touches of pale 
yellow. The sky is in deep rich blue, suggesting a night sky with stars. By The Physioc Studios. 








THE MEN OF 





“SEVENTEEN” 


The following names represent reports to us, from various firms, of men who have answered the cal! of their country 
and have enlisted for duty in some branch of service. We shall be glad to add other names as they are reported to us and 
keep the same as a standing honor roll of men enlisting from the upholstery and allied trades: 


NAME, FIRM. * BRANCH. 

Alexander, Harry, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, 71st Regiment. 

Alletsee, F. D., H. L. Judd Co., 13th Coast Artillery Com- 
mand, 

Allison, Harry D., The Allison Co., Troop L, Ist Cavalry, 
N. G. N. Y 


Allison, John B., The Allison Co., 308th Infantrv, Company 
E, Camp Upham. 

Bappler, Geo. L., Magee-Laflin Mfg. Co., 69th Inf., Co. C, 
N. G. N. Y. 

Barton, Ernest, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Military. 

Baxter, H. C., Elms & Sellon, Quartermasters’ Dept., Camp 
Grant. 

Beekman,, C. N., Mills & Gibb Corp., Naval Reserve. 

Berry, Edwin, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Navy. 

Bertram, Cornelius, J. H. Thorp & Co., 47th Infantry. 

Binns, V. Ross, James Templeton & Co., 7th Infantry, Co. F, 
N. G. N. Y. 

Boyd, Arthur J., Witcombe, McGeachin & Co., 302d Regi- 
ment, Supply Train Co 

Brinkerhoff, Clifford, Arthur H. Lee & Sons, Ltd., 13th Regi- 
ment, Coast Defense, U. S. A. 

Britton, Albert, Bennett & Aspden Co., Quartermaster’s Dept. 

Brophy, Robert, Mills & Gibb Corp., 13th Reg., Coast Art. 

Brown, Edgar, J. F. Patching & Co., U. S. Cavalry. 

Brown, Walter W., George Royle & Co., Cavalry, Troop A, 
Brooklyn. 

Carroll, Jas. B., E. L. Mansure Co., Co. K, 307th Infantry. 

Castelli, Fernand, Castelli Carpet Co., Inc., Sergt.-Chauffeur 
Gen. Pershing’s Expeditionary Force. 

Clark, Clifford, J. H. Thorp & Co., Naval Reserve. 

Clitter, Everett, Hodges Fibre Carpet Co., Corp. 9th Coast 
Defense Command. 

Cluderay, Thomas, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, British Navy. 

Collins, Clarence O., Joseph P. McHugh & Son, 11th Training 
Co., U. S. Cavalry. 

Colyer, Frank W., Loeb & Schoenfeld, 7th Regiment. 

Corman, Joseph, Bennett & Aspden Co., Corp., 2d Penn. Field. 

Costikyan, Kevork, Costikyan Carpet Co., Officers’ Training 
Camp. 

Crippen, A: R., J. C. Wemple Co., Plattsburg Camp. 

Crovo, Peter J., Titus Blatter Co., Engineers’ Division. 

Cutler, Raymond, Witcombe, McGeachin & Co., 106 F. A. Bat- 
talion A, Camp Wadsworth, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Davis, Arthur, Natl. Lace Co., Coast Artillery Reserve. 

Davis, E. A., Arthur H. Lee & Sons, Navy. 

DeLuna, Edward, Marshall Field & Co., 8th C. D. C. 

Dixon, Myron E., Cheney Bros., 23d Inf., N. G. N. Y. Reserve. 

Donovan, Daniel, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Coast Defense. 

Dooley, Daniel A., Jones & Brindisi, 69th Inf., Corporal, Co. 
mK. mp Ge Bes. 2: 

Doyle, Thomas, John Kroder & Hy. Reubel Co., Ist Class 
Sergeant, Quartermasters’ Reserve. 

Dukowski, John, Cheney Brothers, 11th Inf., I. N. G. 

Dynan, Jerome V., Titus Blatter Co.; 69th Reg., N. G. N. Y. 

Eckbold, John, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Ft. Niagara Off- 
cers’ Camp. 

Elliott, George, Marshall Field & Co., Medina Regiment. 





NAME. FIRM. BRANCH. 

Elms, J. C. Jr., Elms & Sellon, Camp Dix, Wrightstown, N. J. 

Fanning, T. M. Jr., Mills & Gibb Corp., Naval Reserve. 

Farrell, Charles, Boutwell, Fairclough & Gold, Co. C., 101st 
Reg. Inf. 

Farrell, James, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Canadian Army. 

Foster, Henry, Marshall Field & Co., Naval Unit. 

Francis, Fred, Boutwell, Fairclough & Gold, U. S. Nava 
Reserve. 

Frost, Charles, Bennett & Aspden Co., National Army 
(drafted). 

Gadebusch, P. H., F. Schumacher & Co., 7th Regiment. 

Gallagher, William, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, U. S. Army. 

Garabaldi, Emil, Clifford & Lawton, 71st Regiment. 

Garnsey, Julian E., Joseph P. McHugh & Son,: Squad 17, 
Co. 8, N. Y. Div. 

Gilmore, Edward, Crouch & Fitzgerald, Lieut., 2d N. Y. Field 
Artillery. 

ones J. W., Crouch & Fitzgerald, Capt., 9th Coast De- 
ense. 

Golds, P. H., Jones & Brindisi, Canadian Army. 

Graham, W. W. Jr., Marshall Field & Co., 7th Infantry. 

Green, Eugene, Hodges Fibre Carpet Co., Asst. Pay., U. S. N. 

Gurry, Thos. F. Jr., Orinoka Mills, Co. 13, Plattsburg. 

Haigh, Walter, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, U. S. Army. 

Hamilton, Lewis, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Military. 

Handschumacher, August, Phila. Tapestry Mills, Military. 

Hardt, H. W., S. W. Heim & Co., 69th N. G. N. Y. 

Hartley, Robert Jr., Bennett & Aspden Co., S. S. Kansas. 

Haupert, John, Witcombe, McGeachin & Co., U. S. Navy. 

Heath, Thomas, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, U. S. Army. 

Hermann, Wallace, Fred Butterfield & Co., 23d N. Y. Regi- 
ment. 

Holt, Douglas, J. H. Thorp & Co., Naval Militia. 

Howlett, James, J. H. Thorp & Co., 71st Infantry. 

Hunt, A. A., Klearflax Linen Rug Co., Sergeant in Coast 
Artillery, Fort Andrews, Mass. 

Hurst, Alfred R., Cheney Brothers, 333 M. G. Co., U. S. A. 

Inteman, Herbert, J. H. Thorp & Co., Troop C, Cavalry. 

Jarrett, Dolph, E. C. Carter & Son, Ist Field Art., N. G. N. Y. 

Jeffcoat, Albert, J. H. Thorp & Co., Naval Reserve. 

Jensen, Peter, Castelli Rug Co., Inc., 14th N. G. N. Y. 

Johnson, Roy, Marshall Field & Co., U. S. M. C. 

Johnson, R. A., H. L. Judd Co., Lieut., Ordnance Dept., U. S. 
Army. 

—- s Chris., H. L. Judd Co., 13th Coast Artillery Com- 
mand. 

Kaupp, John, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Navy. 

Keller, Chas., H. L. Judd Co., 23d N. Y. Regiment. 

Kennedy, Albert, Boutwell, Fairclough & Gold, Corp., Co. A, 
101st Reg. Inf. 

Klein, Nathan, Boutwell, Fairclough & Gold, U. S. Naval 
Reserve. 

Klufer, John, Cheney Bros., 4th Field Hospital Corps. 

Koch, Frank, Clifford & Lawton, Ambulance Corps. 

Kotin, L. G., Arthur H. Lee & Sons, 11th Inf., I. N. G. 

Kurz, Carl, John A. Colby & Sons, 11th Inf., I..N. G. 

Leahy, R. B., Arthur H. Lee & Sons, 11th Inf., I. N. G. 
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Lee, Humphrey A., Arthur H. Lee & Sons, Ltd. English 
Army. ’ 

Lee, L., Leeeeatiend Studios, llth Inf., I. N. G. 

Lees, Wm., Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Navy. 

Maguire, James, P. K. Wilson & Son, 7th Regiment. 

Marks, J. Christopher, Persian Rug Manufactory, Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Mawhinney, Edward, Philadelphia Tapestry 7 Navy. 

Maxwell, S. A., S. A. Maxwell & Co., U. S. N R. 

Miller, Geo. D., Riverdale Mfg. Co., 15th Reg., N. G. N.Y. 

Miller, Harry B., Stead & Miller Co., Coast Artillery. 

Miner, Frank c Ferguson Bros., Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Mitchell, Gordon C., Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Canadian 
Army. 

Mooney, James, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Canadian Army. 

Moore, Stuart R., Orinoka Mills, Ist Penn. Cav., Troop G. 

Moren, Austin W., Boutwell, Fairclough & Gold, Co. B, 301st 
Reg. Inf. 

Muldowney, Robert J., Quaker Lace Co., 7th Regiment. 

Mullin, Wm., Natl. Lace Co., Canadian Regiment. 

Murphy, John, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, U. S. Army. 

Murray, Thomas, Marshall Field & Co., 71st Regiment. 

Nerenberg, Leo, The Will & Baumer Co., Training Camp. 

O’Connor, Thos. Wm., Orinoka Mills, 7th Inf., N. G. N. Y. 

ae Chester A., Elms & Sellon, Quartermasters’ Dept., Camp 

uster. 

Osborne, I. J., J. M. Roche, Camp Upton, 49th Co., 13th 
Training Battalion. 

Parkinson, Arthur, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Canadian 
Army. 

Posen Edmund, Cheney Bros., 4th Field Hospital Corps. 

Pienner, Samuel, Henry Kest Co, U. S. Naval Reserve. 

Pierano, Louis, P. K. Wilson & ‘Son, 7th Regiment. 

Praeder, George, Bennett & Aspden Co., Corp., 2d Penn. Field 
Artillery. 

Rawdon, Frank, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, U. S. Army. 

Redden, H., H. L. Judd Co., 2d Field Artillery. 

Riker, William, Fred Butterfield & Co., 23d N. Y. Regiment. 

Roff, Clarence, Johnson Leather Co., Marines. 

Ruscher, Ernest W., Wm. Ryle & Co., Co. 3, N. Y. Camp. 

Rydell, A. B., H. L. Judd Co., 9th Coast Artillery Command. 

Sautter, Wm., Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Coast Defense. 

Schaie, Irwin J., Patchogue Mfg. Co., Colum. Reg., N. G. N. Y. 

Schannell, Henry S., Marshall Field & Co., 7th Regiment. 

Schultze, John Gardner, J. W. Woods & Sons Co., Naval Res. 

Secor, Harry, J. H. Thorp & Co., Troop C, Cavalry. 

Seery, R. E., H. L. Judd Co., Naval Reserve. 

Shade, Frank L., Kensington Mfg. Co., 7th Regiment. 

Shaw, Edward, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Canadian Army. 

Siegrist, Daniel, P. K. Wilson & Son, Naval Militia. 

Singleton, P. A., Mills & Gibb Corp., not assigned. 

Smith, Robert, Cheney Bros., 4th Field Hospital Corps. 

Smith, Roy, John F. Patching & Co., U. S. Cavalry. 

Smith T., Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, U. S. Army. 

Stanley, Richard B., Costikyan Carpet Co., Officers’ Training 
Camp. 

Stark, S. ee Peter Schneider’s Sons & Co., 11th Inf., I. N. G. 

Steinecke, Henry W., Patchogue Mfg. Co., 2d Field "Artillery, 
Battery . = G. | a F 





Prosperous New Y ear. 





the many friends whose support has made the 
| publication of The Upholsterer a labor of 
pleasure, we extend holiday greetings, wishing 
them all a Joyful Christmas and a Happy, 
CLIFFORD & LAWTON 


NAME. FIRM. BRANCH. 

Stewart, J. A., Marshall Field & Co., U. S. M. C. 

Stewart, Robert L., John F. Patching & Co., U. S. Navy 

Strelets, Milton W., Elms & Sellon, Naval Militia, sod St. 
Armory, Brooklyn. 

Sutcliffe, Ben, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Canadian Army. 

Tarleton, H. R, L. C. Chase & Co., 2d N. Y. F. A., Battery 
B, Reserve. 

Taylor, D. Raymond, Bennett & Aapéen Co., 11th Railway 
Engineers, Medical Dept., A. E. F., France. 

Thomson, Charles E., Elms & Sellon, Naval Reserves. 

Thorp, Arthur, Orinoka Mills, Naval Reserve Force. 

Torrence, William N., Miller Wire Spring Co., 304th U. S. 
Infantry. 

Troup, A. J. M., Witcombe, McGeachin & Co., 307th Regi- 
ment, Machine Gun Co. 

Van Blaricom, Harold F., Van Blaricom & Co., Naval Coast 
Defense, Reserve. 

va es Brooklyn Curtain Works, 9th Coast Artillery, 


Wade, J. H., Wellington, Pierce Co., Officers” Corps, Fort 
Niagara, Co. 6. 

Walters, Leander, John Kroder & Hy Reubel Co., 2d Bat., 
Naval Militia. 

Walzer, oe. Philadelphia Tapestry ray” Navy. 

Wamsley, Henry Jr., Bennett & Aspden Co., Navy. 

Ward, Frank, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, U. S. Army. 

Watrous, Raymond, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, U. S. "aval 
Academy, Ensign. 

Weil, Robert, S. Karpen & Bros., Quartermasters’ Reserve 
Corps, Motor Truck Division. 

Wilmar, Joseph, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Canadian Army. 

Wilson, Clarence, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Navy. 

Yoss, Fred, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, U. S. Army. 

Young, F. L., Marshall Field & Co., U. S. M. C. 

Young, Richard, Marshall Field & Co., Navy Reserve. 





A COLLECTION OF TIMELY FABRICS. 
| LATE seasons there has been a decided demand 

for table scarfs of tapestry, brocade and damask, 
running from twelve to seventeen inches wide and in 
lengths to correspond. They are shown in a number 
of pleasing effects by the Orinoka Mills. But apart 
from the, big collection of conventional fabrics they 
also present a great many effective stuffs for the 
decorator-trade, particularly strong in French and 
Italian styles. Tapestries from the late Seventeenth 
and early Eighteenth Century periods are well repre- 
sented in petit-point and needle-wrought designs. It 
matters little what the period, there is much that is 
practical in this season’s collection which shows an 
unusual variety of texture and design. 
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PERSONALS 





Gurry—Thomas F. Gurry Jr., after the intensive training 
which comes from four months at Plattsburg, has been com- 
missioned first lieutenant and is off for Camp Dix. 


Hovey—W. B. Hovey, previously buyer for the Paine 
Furniture Co., but in recent years a partner, has been very ill, 
but under date of December 10 his family advised that he was 
improving slowly, and there is every hope that there will be 
no further setbacks. 

EARLE-BerNnsteIN—The little winged chap with the bow 
and arrows has lately been very busy with the salesmen of 
one particular firm, for on December 1, Harry C. Earle, 
with Alex. Jamieson & Co., was married in Los Angeles, 
while on December 9, Louis Bernstein, of the same staff, was 
married in New York. 

ScripTURE-BurNsipe—Harry B. Burnside, stepson of 
Harry E. Scripture, was one of the rescued naval men on 
the submarined Alcedo. In a letter recently received by his 
father, young Burnside writes a graphic description of his 
experiences. He is now in an English hospital recovering 
from injuries which are fortunately not serious. 

Hatt—Frank Hall, upholstery buyer for McDougall & 
Southwick, Seattle Washington, and the People’s Store, 
Tacoma, Washington, was calling on the trade in this city 
during the first part of this month. 

CavVANAGH—Joseph Cavanagh, of the staff of Elms & 
Sellon, met with a painful though not serious accident last 
month, having the misfortune to break his wrist while crank- 
ing his car. 





INTERESTING PERSIAN SIDE-LIGHTS. 
N A recent publication of Doubleday, Page & Co., 
“Persian Miniatures” by H. G. Dwight, there is an 
entertaining collection of short stories written from 
the standpoint of a man who has spent much of his 
life in Constantinople. Mr. Dwight’s acquaintance 
with Persia gives him a familiarity with names and 

places that loom large in the war news of to-day. 

It will be particularly interesting to readers who 
have already formed a liking for the art-craft products 
of the Orient, and its perusal will do much to establish 
a perspective from which things Oriental may be more 
adequately appreciated. 

The volume is bound in durable cloth, and com- 
prehensively illustrated. Price $3.15 postpaid. 





A GOVERNMENT CALL FOR DUCK. 

HE announcement early this month that the Gov- 

ernment had requisitioned all No. 4 duck in the 
United States, needing no less that 15,000,000 yards for 
General Pershing’s forces, caused no little concern 
until the facts of the case were understood. 

No. 4 duck is really a four-ounce duck, the 
standard construction of which is 29x 24. The Gov- 
ernment is prepared to accept a count as low as 29x20, 
or a six-ounce duck counting 36x26. All of these 
weights are below the standard used in the bulk of 
the upholstery and awning trade, and while they will 
consume immense quantities of yarn, the chief inter- 
ference with regular trade with the withdrawal of this 
immense yardage will be with regard-to clothing and 
other commodities using the light-weight material. 








RUFFLED CURTAINS IN MANY STYLES. 


R the Spring season of 1918 the New England 

Manufacturing Co. are featuring a strong line 
of ruffled curtains that, according to the reports of 
their salesmen, is meeting with much success. These 
include a line of ruffled filet lace curtains, a character 
of curtain which this firm was one of the first to intro- 
duce. Also a fine assortment of plain and figured 
curtains with ruffles, as well as Barmen and other 
laces. 





A GOOD OUTLOOK FOR 1918. 


A. DEBOUGH has just completed the installa- 

* tion of the interior fitments in the fine home in 
Grand Junction, Col., of E. D. Blodgett, entailing an 
outlay of upwards of $11,000 exclusive of reconstruc- 
tion work which was also in his charge. This rather 
pretentious piece of work ends the most successful 
and interesting year for the Orchard & Wilhelm de- 


partment, who have equally promising prospects for 
1918. 





TRADE CHANGES 





Peter Albano is again associated with Aug. Casi- 
raghi, Inc., having severed his connection with them 
about seven years ago following twenty years of serv- 
ice. In the meantime Mr. Albano has been with John 
A. Colby and the Orsenigo Co.’s plants. 

David Fyfe, for several years with the H. B. Claf- 
lin Co., recently joined the salesforce of Alex. Jamie- 
son & Co., and will show their various lines on the 
road. 

George W. Turner, proprietor of the Turner 
Studios, Minneapolis, advises us that he has exe- 
cuted a contract with the Herbst Dry Goods Co., 
Fargo, North Dakota, whereby he will take full charge 
of their drapery department, including workrooms and 
all contract work. He will do the buying and manage- 
ment of the department, spending one-half of each 
month at Fargo and the other half in his studios at 
Minneapolis. 





NOTE EXPOSITION DATES. 


marche of paramount interest in the coming 
month are the upholstery auction and the vari- 
ous furniture expositions. On Monday, January 14, 


the New York Furniture Exchange opens the Spring 
and Summer Exposition which continues until Febru- 
ary 2. The display in the big building on Forty-sixth 
Street and Lexington Avenue is replete with a vast 
variety of furniture for the household, business and 
public building. 
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WARNING TO SUBSCRIBERS 


AY no money to subscription solicitors 
unless they can show a letter of authority 
signed by Clifford & Lawton, and bearing 


a recent date. 











SPECIAL NOTICES 


Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
charge, One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 











WANTED —Position as buyer or assistant; thirteen years’ 
experience in floor covering and drapery lines, five years’ 
buying experience. Al references, open for engagement Janu- 
ary 1. Address “S. A. C.,” care The Upholsterer. 
A SALESMAN with ten years’ experience on the road be- 
tween Atlantic and Pacific Coasts, mainly in the North and 
West, is desirous of hearing from houses handling lamps, 
decorative art goods, furniture, etc. Can offer the best of 
references. Address “A. P.,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED FOR WASHINGTON, D. C., experienced fur- 
niture, drapery and decorative salesman, capable of handling 
anything pertaining to the furnishing and decorating business. 
Address in own handwriting, stating age, experience and 
salary expected, also references. Address “Furnishings,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
LACE CURTAIN DESIGNER WANTED—Only one who 
has had novelty curtain training, foreign or domestic pro- 
duct; excellent position by one of the largest firms in the 
country. Address “Designer,” care The Upholsterer. 
HAVE IMMEDIATE OPENING for first-class upholsterer 
to work on salary or take an interest in business. No capital 
required. Al proposition for good, sober man. Address 
Southern Antique Shops, 407 Bank Street, Norfolk, Va. 
FOR SALE my partner’s interest, drafted, in best upholster- 
ing and auto-top business in Iowa. Small capital, ability 
counts. Address W. L. Hamm, care of Oskaloosa Upholster- 
ing Co., Oskaloosa, Ia. 
POSITION WANTED by a thoroughly experienced up- 
holsterer and drapery man to take charge of upholstery 
workroom, anywhere. Address “J. A.,” care The Upholsterer. 


FOR SALE—Upholstering and repair shop, established fif- 

teen years. The only shop in Trumbull Co. Must sell soon, 
price right, for sale quick. R. B. Halverstadt, Warren, Ohio. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR—Progressive and capable man 

wanted to assume charge of exclusive and high-grade deco- 
rative business. Must be conversant with every detail of the 
business and come highly recommended. Address “Deco- 
rative,” care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMEN—Experienced men to sell Chinese embroideries 
and jades to the trade, good position to the right men. Ad- 
dress “Jades,” care The Upholsterer. 


MID-WEST MANUFACTURERS’ AGENCY. Accounts 
solicited for Chicago and Middle West. Strictly commis- 
sion basis. Address “Accounts,” care The Upholsterer. 
BUYER WANTED—Drapery and upholstery department in 
one of the best-known high-class dry goods houses in New 
England. Exceptional opportunity for the right man. Must 
be thoroughly experienced and able to furnish satisfactory 
reference. Applv by letter, which will be treated confidentially. 
Gladding Dry Goods Co., Providence, R. I. 
FOR SALE—Best-paying and oldest established furniture and 
upholstery business on the West Side, New York. Owner 
has other interests which require his entire time, sacrifice. 
Terms can be arranged. Louis Hessler, 632 Columbus 
Avenue, New York. 
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FOR SALE—Custom upholstery and cabinet business, best 

equipped, oldest and best established, best location in most 
prosperous city in Southwest. Fine opening for drapery and 
decorating. Address “Business,” care The Upholsterer. 
POSITION WANTED as salesman for metropolitan district 

and New Jersey; ten years’ experience over this territory, 
selling lace curtains and kindred upholstery lines. Address 
“W. S.,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED AN AMBITIOUS YOUNG MAN as assistant in 

office, who can relieve me of part of the detail work in the 
management of an upholstery and drapery business, so I will 
have more time for selling. This is a genuine opportunity. for 
a hustler to make a future for himself and look forward to a 
partnership in an established concern. Address “Hustler,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED — Commission representations, New England, 
South and West. Established line of Brussels and irish 
point curtains. Address “Curtain,” care The Upholsterer. 
LACE CURTAIN SELLING AGENT with best trade con- 
nections New York office and showroom, desires associated 
lines. Address “R. J.,” care of The Upholsterer. 


INTERIOR DECORATOR AND FURNISHER. Thirty 
years of experience in planning and selling high-class work. 
Thorough knowledge of furniture, drapery, rugs, etc. Able 
to win and hold the best class of trade. Open for connection 
with first-class establishment anywhere. Address “Excep- 
tional,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—By well established commission agency in Chi- 
cago an additional line of lace curtains, upholstery fabrics, 
or cretonnes. We also travel the Central West. Address 
“Agency,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—An experienced man to cut all kinds of draperies. 
Steady work. Must have references. Apply to John N. 
Laufer & Son, Allentown, Pa. 
WANTED—Experienced decorative salesman, competent of 
managing upholstery and decorative business in main line 
suburbs to Philadelphia. $5,000 cash required. Take full 
charge, owner to receive 5 per cent. of amount of business. 
Address “Opportunity,” care The Upholsterer. 
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Louis Loeb. 











OBITUARY. 


Seema sem 
LOUIS LOEB. 


hy )UIS LOEB, of the Loeb & Schoenfeld Co., died 

suddenly of heart disease on Sunday, December 
9, two days following his sixty-fifth birthday. He 
had no premonition and had been apparently well up 
to the day of his death. 

The deceased started in business with the Loeb & 
Schoenfeld Co. in 1879. For many years the firm 
has been a stock company of which his partner was 
president and he treasurer. 

While their principal business was laces and em- 
broideries, they were one of the oldest manufacturers 
of lace curtains in America. They started the produc- 
tion of tambour lace curtains at Camden, N. J., in 
1884, as the Camden Lace Curtain & Embroidery Co., 
and have continued active in that line ever since. 

Mr. Loeb was a man highly respected in the trade 
and leaves hosts of friends. Interment took place in 
Philadelphia on December 12, in the same plot where 
his wife was buried. 


DANIEL F. HOGAN. 


ANIEL F. HOGAN, buyer, of the carpet and rug 
department of the Earle Store, Philadelphia, died 
of pneumonia on November 25 at his home in that 
city, after a very short illness. Mr. Hogan was well 
known in the carpet and rug trades by his connection 
with various large stores in Philadelphia and other 
He was buried on November 28, and is sur- 
vived by his bride of ten months. 


cities. 








FURNITURE FIRM IN NEW QUARTERS. 


HE Royal Art Woodworking Co. have moved from 

the Harlem district to 229-235 East Forty-first 
Street, New York City. 

For a number of months this concern has been 
compelled to work under the extreme handicap of in- 
adequate manufacturing facilities, and this together 
with their rapidly increasing business in hand-made 
furniture for the trade, made the selection of much 
larger quarters imperative. 

In the new plant the manufacturing department 
will occupy the entire top floor of the building to- 
gether with extensions, and the salesrooms will be on 
the first floor. 

The location of the salesrooms, within two blocks 
of the New York Furniture Exchange and Grand 
Central Station, brings the firm within easy reach of 
both local and visiting buyers. The new telephone 
number is Murray Hill 2397. 





UPHOLSTERY AUCTION JANUARY 15. 


HE tenth semi-annual auction sale of upholstery 

goods will be held at ten o’clock on the morning 
of Tuesday, January 15, and following days, until 
sold, in the auction rooms of Wilmerding, Morris & 
Mitchell, 488-492 Broadway. The sale includes the 
surplus products from the Philadelphia plants of the 
Stead & Miller Co., the Baldwin Mfg. Co., the George 
Brooks & Sons Co., the Moss Rose Mfg. Co., Vigilant 
Mills, A. Theo. Abbott & Co., the Robert Lewis Co., 
Orinoka Mills. The goods will be on exhibition on 
Monday, January 14, and catalogued. Terms of the 
sale are an approved credit of four months. 





AKITO OGAWA & CO., importers of Japanese 

goods, have moved their main office to 101 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, where they have enlarged their 
premises to accommodate a complete stock in addi- 
tion to the large stock which they are carrying in 
Chicago. There is no material change in their Chicago 
office, as they will continue to maintain this office, 
salesroom and wareroom for the convenience of their 
customers whose requirements demand it. Prepara- 
tion is now being made for the addition of a complete 
line of Japanese and Chinese dry goods which will be 
carried in stock both in New York and Chicago. 





H. BROWN, SON & CO., who for a number 
* of years have been located at 395 Broadway, 
expect to be in their new quarters at the corner of 
White and Church Streets on January 1, where they 
will occupy the entire building. Their line of “linen- 
ized” cretonnes has grown to be a large factor in their 
business of converting dry goods and will be promi- 
nently displayed in thesc new home. 
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Domestic Upholstery & Drapery Manufacturers 
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Dexter Mills, 910 Broadway CRIES BI cc ci ciccacsccctctsccveseeest 18 
Edgewater Tapestry Looms, 2 W. 45th St. + capa see 2469) debeewaiaiehs 22 
Elms & Sellon, 906 Broadway (Gramercy 3408) .. $3 alecueessands See 
Feldstein, Chas. H. Co., Inc., Philadelphia....... dxatarneatintkaste pres 22 
Field, Marshall & Co., Chicago ee ee ees | 
Goldthorp, Henry, Philadelphia (Stuyvesant 4000) ............seeeeeeees 24 
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Loveman Bros., 906 Broadway (Gramercy 157) ....-++-esccsceececseeees> 19 
Mitchell, P. R. Co., 73 sth Ave. (Stuyvesant 384) ........cceseceeeecceees 2 
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Orinoka Mills, 18th St. and 4th Ave. (Stuyvesant 4152)............0.00-5 32 
Penn Tapestry Co., Glen Riddle, Pa. (Stuyvesant 4000)...........-- soos 
Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Philadelphia (Gramercy 9)..........+++++++ 23 
Raaeiany J. BB Ci PU, Bile viivesncccveccessdesitestcteseects 110 
Royle, Geo. & Co., Frankford, Pa., (Stuyvesant 3681).......- hiteansetce 22 
Ryer & Cashel, 11 E. aad St. (Gramercy 5968) .........-.+++see0- rym 30 
Schwehm’s, John M. Sons, Philadelphia............ccesseeseeeeeereces 107 
Skinner, William & Sons, 4th Ave. and 17th St. (Stuvyesant 4040) ..... . 18 
Smith, W. T. & Son, Inc., 230 5th Ave. (Chelsea 7578) ...0..0- secseree 33 
Stead & Miller Co., Philadelphia (Gramercy 2540). .......-seesceeeeeees 25 
Whiteley & Collier, Philadelphia...... Siedsn. bapoensveneséens doeassecsece 30 
Willich Embroidery Studios, 129 5th Ave. (Gramercy 3987) ......... overs BO 
Woods, Joseph W. & Sons Co., 354 4th Ave. (Franklin 3686)............ 20 
Zenith Mills, Philadelphia (Madison Square 2525) .......++-.00-ceeeeeee 17 
Madras, Crete, Etc. 
Billwiller Bros., 315 4th Ave. (Gramercy 1392).....++-+ssececccseccesess- 19 
Bromley Mfg. Co., 200 5th Ave. (Gramercy 4192). .......sseees+-eeeeeees 16 
Brooks & Foshay, 49 W. 24th St. (Farragut 8066)........-+-.ssseeeeeees 23 
Carter, E. C. & Son, 120 W. 32d St. (Farragut 5183).............+eesee0+ 360 
Emden & Wormser, 242 4th Ave. (Gramercy 4767)........0s0-ceseecseeees 18 
Haughton & Lee, 15 W. 34th St. (Greeley 6069).........sececeeeee-s ences 16 
Jamieson, Alex. & Co., 40 E. 22d St. (Gramercy 6310)........+++-4. as, 0 
Lewis, Rob’t Co., Bridesburg, Phila. (Stuyvesant 4000).........0+ sseeee 19 
Loveman Bros., 906 Broadway (Gramercy 157)...-...cssecescecscsceeees 19 
Miller & Montague, 13-15 E. 22d St. (Gramercy 112) .......0.+essceeseeese 28 
Morton Bros.,Darvel, Scotland (Gramercy 112)......... pugitdeoniees me. 
Moss Rose Mfg. Co., Philadelphia (Gramercy 4357) .........+++- masanee 13 
National Lace Co., 141 §th Ave. (Gramercy 3787) .........s00+ sesees a 
Orinoka Mills, 18th St. and 4th Ave. (Stuyvesant 4152)... .....ssseseeees 32 
Matsilo, R.. J. & WH. Cay Pemmee, Peis cccceccesceccccccdcccscscece oes 390 
Ryan & McGahan, 30 E. arst St. (Gramercy 3915).......-seseeeeccccscees 18 
Ryer & Cashel, 11 E. 22d St. (Gramercy 5968)..........sssceceecesereres 30 
Smith, W. T. & Son, Inc., 230 §th Ave. (Chelsea 7578) .......ssseseees- 33 
Stead & Miller Co., Philadelphia (Gramercy 2540) .....-....sseeeeeeesess 25 
Wilson, P. K. & Son, 132 5th Ave. (Chelsea 7800)... .....ssesceeeseeeeee 36f 
Witcombe, McGeachin & Co., 20 W. 37th St. (Greeley 236)........+-..... 4 


Zenith Mills, Philadelphia (Madison Square 2525) ........ee0++-0 sseeee 07 


Manufacturers’ Selling Agents 
Brooks & Foshay Co., Inc., 49 W. 24th St. (Farragut 8966)........-.... 23 


Roscoe, J. Vroom, 135M. 298 St... ccccccccccccccccccccccecccce sovcccccccce 30 
Rosenthal, W. E., 257 4th Ave. (Gramercy 6960).........sesccsesccccccess 14 
Ryan & McGahan, 30 E. a1st St. (Gramercy 3915)........- esesteesececocs 9 


Whitman, Clarence & Co., 212 sth Ave. (Madison Sq. 6557)........-..+. 23 
Witcombe, McGeachin & Co., 20 W. 37th St. (Greeley 236).........e0000. 4 


Mirrors 
Notman, A. H. & Co., 121 W. 27th St. (Farragut 3220)....... sosesegacee 


a9 
Orsenigo Co., Inc., 112 W. 42d St. (Bryant 6543)....---.2ee00. -eseesees QO 
Van Blerkom, David, 117 W. 23d St. (Chelsea 2854). ......scseesceessees 94 


Lace-Curtain Specialties 


Aizenman, J., 391 Broadway (Franklin 1205) .........ssecseee. sessseeess 20 
Billwiller Bros., 315 4th Ave. (Gramercy 1392).........sesessesccecereses 19 
Boutwell, Fairclough & Gold, Inc., Boston (Stuyvesant 2549)........ 36-36a 
Bromley Mfg. Co.,200 5th Ave. (Gramercy 4192) ........-+s+00- eeasiebéuae 00 
Brooks & Foshay Co., Inc., 49 W. a4th St. (Farragut 8966)........ coccce 83 
Brooklyn Curtain Works, Inc., 27 East 21st St. (Gramercy 4148)........ 24 
Carter, E. C. & Son, 120 W. 3ad St. (Farragut 5183).........ssseesseee cee SC 
Chester Lace Mills, 1182 Broadway (Madison Square 2374) .........+s00- 23 
Criterion Decorative Co., Inc., Philadelphia (Stuyvesant 4000)...... osan e 
Emden & Wormser, 242 4th Ave. (Gramercy 4767)......-sssessereecseeee 18 
Glaenzer et Cie., 33 W. 34th St. (Greeley 6365) .....0+.cceccceeeeseeceeee 15 
Haughton & Lee, 15 W. 34th St. (Greeley 6069) ........sseccecccessseeees 16 


Heim, S. W. & Co., 33 E. a1st St. (Gramercy 877) .........cecceescceeees 17 
Jamieson, Alex. & Co., 40 E. 22d St. (Gramercy 6310)..... dos hnnkides cede 29 
Kayo Curtain Co., 86 East roth St. (Stuyvesant 5318) ............ AR 28 
Lawson, B. F. B., 390, 4th Ave. (Madison Square 8960). ............e008 24 
Loeb & Schoenfeld Co., 27 W. 23d St. (Gramercy 507)..... sssssseeecees 36b 
Lowenfels, B. & Co., 38 Cooper Square (Spring 4170) ......ssscsecseeseee 18 
McMahon & Cremins, 404 4th Ave. (Madison Square 7778)......+...+++- 17 
Meyer, H. F. & Co., 40 E. 22d St. (Gramercy 795)...-...ssseescesscseeces 31 
Morse & Sprinkle, Inc., 215 4th Ave.(Stuyvesant 3899) .... ....sseeeees 20 
Moskowitz Bros., 12-16 E. 22d St. (Gramercy 778) .....0s00+ ceseeeeeeeee 30 
National Lace Co., 141 5th Ave. (Gramercy 3787).........cscececesees sees 14 
Neumaier, Eugene & Co., 3 W. 18th St. (Chelsea 3866)..........sssse00+ 23 
New England Mfg. Co., 242 4th Ave. (Gramercy 1289)........ceeeeeees 28 
Patching, John F. & Co., 20 E. 20th St. (Gramercy 2785)...........se000 10 
Patchogue Mfg. Co., 1115 Broadway (Farragut 9270)..........+ee005 pas ae 
Pingston. W. J. & Co., 115 E. 23d St. (Gramercy 2392)........sseeeseees - 26 
Pollitz, LeFort & Keon, Philadelphia (Murray Hill 1054)......... paces! OF 
Popper, Jos., 131 E. 23d St. (Gramercy 2791)........ceccccescccscceccecees 20 
Ries, E. & Co., 110 5th Ave. (Chelsea 3354) <...++.scsseccccccccccsseceees 23 
Roscoe, J. Vroom, 115 E, 23d St........--+- pina dawsdvevestes seed evkes bene 30 
Ryan & McGahan, 30 E. arst St. (Gramercy 3915).......eeseeeeseeeceenes 18 
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Thorp, J. H. & Co., 4th Ave. and rothSt. (Gramercy NE 31 
Witcombe, McGeachin & Co., 20 W. 37th St. (Greeley 236).........+-+++- 4 


Upholsterers and Decorators for the Trade 


Dunham, Corbin A. & Co., Chicago.......sseccscecescrecccccvecccceseees 107 
Gottfried & Chobot, 50 E. soth St. (Plaza 6489) ......++-eeee-cesesceeeee II2 
Guttmann, Julius, 49 W. 45th St. (Bryant 4565) ..----ese. coe coveeeesene Oh 
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Fringes, Trimmings and Rope Portiéres 
Alyta Co., San Francisco (Gramercy 1769).......+scccecscccsceescececess 10 
Bernhard, Morris Co., 18 W. 18th St. (Chelsea 1933)........--seseeeeee2 30 
French Flower Imp. Co , 314 W. 14th St. (Chelsea 6957)............+--- 31 


Hensel Silk Mfg. Co., Philadelphia (Gramercy 2169)...........+e+e+0e+- 31 
Horstmann, W. H. Co., Philadelphia (Gramercy 4071)..........+-ss0s-- 26 
Maag, Edw., 32 W. 23d St. (Gramercy 5234) ......cecessesccccecescesceese 17 
Mansure, E. L. Co., Chicago (Stuyvesant 1201) .........sesssscceseessees 3 
Oehrie Bros, Co., Inc., Philadelphia (Stuyvesant 4000).......... pesnenee 6 
Rosenberg, W. J. Co., 42 E. 2oth St. (Gramercy 2920).........+-+e000 ecoe 89 
Universal Braid Works, 108 W. 11th St. (Chelsea 7821) ............2000- 106 
Walliser, H. F. Co., Chicago (Stuyvesant 4000)......... deskesntbees coos 
Weinberg, C. & Co., 27 W. 23d St. (Gramercy 3470) ..........cceecsseeees 30 


Morocco and Other Leathers 
DuPont Fabrikoid Co., Wilmington, Del...........0ssccccescssececeeses 103 


Lackawanna Leather Co., Hackettstown, N.J......... scccccscees énnoes 11 
Nickerson Bros., London, England (Stuyvesant 4818)..............ese+++ 106 
Palmer & Embury Mfg. Co., 119 W. goth St. (Bryant 8061).............. 96 
Yandell, Chas. R., & Co., 7 West 45th St. (Bryant 1905)..............++- 108 
Rugs 
Altman, B. & Co., sth Ave. and 34th Street (Murray Hill 7ooo)......... 19 
Bhumgara, M. J., 230 sth Ave. (Madison Square 8875)............00+8 «++ 112 
Costikyan & Co., 12 E. goth St. (Bryant 8170) ........ 05 covcsceeseee ccoce OD 
Feldman, Armon & Co., Philadelphia (Farragut 2964).....++++..sssse000 103 
Glanz, Hall & Co, Philadelphia. doce ccencenc coseeceuseseqboes. cece seesee 106 
Gulbenkian, Gullabi & Co.,225 sth Ave. (Madison Square en 106 
Hémance, Nicolas, 225 sth Ave. (Madison Square 6328)...............00++ 106 
Henderson, William & Co., Philadelphia............ ecccceccccegecoces. 866 
Jones & Brindisi, 6 E. 39th St. (Murray Hill 7583) ......... 2.02 -+eeeeeeee 12 
Quaker Mills, Philadelphia... .........sseeescercseccceesceseccecnes ceccce 110 
Persian Rug Manufactory, 2 W. 45th St. (Vanderbilt 5885)..............- 110 
Plymouth Mills, 1115 Broadway (Farragut 9270)............ secscccccces OF 
Ritohie, R. J. & R. Co., Frankford, Pa..... seaevee 
Shoemaker, James M. Co., Inc., 45 E. 2oth St. (Gramercy 1872) . puemenkes 2 
Smith, W. T. & Son, Inc., 230 sth Ave. (Chelsea 7578) .......0.sseeeeee 33 
Witcombe, McGeachin & Co., 20 W. 37th St. (Greeley 236)............. : @ 
Upholstery Hardware and Wood Trimmings 
Berbecker & Rowland Mfg. Co., Waterville, Ct. (Madison Sq. 8732)..... 87 
Erney, E. & Co., Philadelphia ..............-sscee ceccccecececeesccseees 16 
Gould-Mersereau Co., 48 W. 38th St. (Greeley 1689) ..........sceseevecees 102 
Hartshorn, Stewart Co., 250 5th Ave, (Madison Square 1516)............ 112 
Jamestown Curtain Rod Co., Inc., Jamestown, N.Y .........seseeeeeeees 110 
Judd, H. L. Co., 87 Chambers St. ( Worth 3086) ........seeeeeeeeesesere 108 
Kroder, John & Henry Reubel Co., 107 E.17th St. (Stuyvesant 663).....Cover 
BeBe Grettebiy Cec BONN aces ccnkce voce csccccec cscs ccc cece c00cc0eee0 88 
Pape Bros. Moulding Co., Cincinnati (Stuyvesant 5522) ..........++se0. 14 
Turner & Seymour Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn.............0+:++eeeeeeee 107 
Miscellaneous 
Doothing a, Phidatalp bln «00000. cove svcd ccccvcee cons ce csecvces coccccce cece 11 
Bho, Fulee, Wihahs Ba Vecoe oe cocccciccececcsctecesevcceccevccnceceseseces 106 
Expanded Wood Co., Evansville, Ind. ..........0.scsccececvcscceccevencs 111 
Feldstein, Chas. H. Co., Inc., Philadelphia .... ........--.escccescesseecs 22 
Lace Finishing Co., Pawtucket... ....cccsscccssece-cccccccscccccvcscccs 24 
Lyon Furniture Agency, 258 Broadway (Barclay 409) heond ovbuseeuaccesac 110 
Madalle Bras., Philadolphlia, ...00.- ccvscocccces cocvccccces cecccvccoscecs 106 
Meyer, John C. Thread Co., Lowell, Mass.......-..-..0-ceeseuceeseeeee: 36b 
Pape Bros. Moulding Co., Cincinnati (Stuyvesant sea). nmene Ff 
Shiite, Joba Co., Cinciamntl cc cccccceccescccecccscvcccvs osevccesveese 96 
es Bis Wis Gs snccncceccecessae shes ctondnen suenpeddnct vane oe 107 
Wilmerding, Morris & Mitchell, 48 Broadway (Spring 3210).....--.... 


Pillows, Mattresses and Bedding Supplies 


Bunting, J. R. Bedding Co, Philadelphia .............ccseeeeseeeseeee 86 
Venter Bees. SiGe. Coin Blame BH. F.. cccccccscccccscccccccsscees cesp esse 108 
Hall, Frank A. & Sons, 25 W. 45th St. (Bryant 1380) ...............+.+++ 102 
Manhattan-Rome Co., Long Island City ............ccescceseeccccccees 109 
Sanitary Feather Co., 422 S. Canal St., Chicago...........ssscsceecsceees 111 
Smith & Jones, 216 E. 37th St. (Murray Hill 7516)............. jiesunes en 91 





Decorative and Plain Furniture 


Antique Reproduction Co.. 2 W. 29th St. (Madison Square 1256) ..... . 
Berkey & Gay Furniture Co., 113 W. goth St. (Bryant 9530). 






Poe cceccces 93 
Bodenstein & Kuemmerle, Inc., Philadelphia.................+2. aye 104 
Chamberlayne, Inc., 503 E. 72d St. (Lenox 5696)......... Ceedssocess aw 
Chesterfield Furniture Co., Inc., 10 E. 39th St. (Vanderbilt 718)........ 100 
Ebbecke Furniture Co., Inc., 25 W. 45th St.( Bryant 6556)......... ..... 98 
Ferguson Bros. Mfg. Co., 31 East 17th St. (Stuyvesant ones neeuee go 
Glaenzer et Cie., 33 W. 34th St. (Greeley 6365)..........c0scccecescecceee IS 
Gottfried & Chobot, So BH. seth St. (Pina gba) ccs. c cccccccceccs cosecs - 312 
Grand Rapids Furniture Co., 34 W. 32nd St. (Madison Sq. 3491) ........ Ico 
Hill, Amos T., Furniture Co., 159 Madison Ave. (Murray Hill 7271).... 104 
Jamestown Lounge Co., Jamestown, N. Y..... basesdebenseectrndviacesns 
Kahn, E. Co., London, Eng. (Madison Square 3225) ...........+-s-00-- IOI 
Karpen, S. & Bros., Chicago (Greeley 2763)........scccceccscsescesceees 95 
Kensington Mfg. Co., 14 E. 3ad St. (Madison Sq. 1482)..........0.--.... 92 
Lee, P. C., 46th St. and Lexington Ave. (Murray Hill 6990) ............ 104 
Madden Table Co. Jamastaethy BH. Wis scicccccsiccstcecccccaccsssvecccte @& 
Michigan?Chair Co., Grand Rapids..... Csdbdeodacdhqetoccdsevsetcsesocces BOS 
Miller, John & Co., 516 E. 17th St. (Stuyvesant 3456) ............-.000. 99 
Nahon Co., 53d St. and East River (Plaza 6590) ...........+. ebcccesctsnce O88 
New York Fur. Ex., Lexington Ave. and 46th St. (Murray Hill 6990).... 96 
Notman, A. H. & Co., 121 W. 27th St. (Farragut 3220).............s00005 99 
Orsenigo Co., Inc., 112 W. 42d St. (Bryant 6543)........cccccssceeceeees 90 
Palmer & Embury Mfg. Co., 119 W. goth St., (Bryant 8061)............. 96 
Roos Mfg. Co., Chicago..... Suneeksbe baeededbentsbebeebebaenen pomconed Cover 
Royal Art Woodworking Co., 229 East quat St. (Murray Hill — ese 92 
Smith & Jones, 216 E. 37th St. (Murray Hill 7516).. —e ~mee 
Sons-Cunningham & Reed Rattan Co., Inc., 157 East send St. (Murray 

Hill 8540) .......- eedenssnrevees tensa pihneht seek hGresskascheviassese OF 
Standard Red Cedar Chest Co., Altavista, Va. ..... eusbdsecconcecesee SED 
Van Blerkom, David, 117 W. 23d St. (Chelsea 2854) ............e000 e000 04 
Violante, L. & Onorato, 499 W. 41st St. (Bryant 7560) ................+. 102 
Weber, G. & Co., 5 LaGrange St., Brooklyn (Stagg 2591)....... 100 

Supplies 
Meyer, John C. Thread Co., Lowell Mass ........cccscccccec. soccccccce 84 
Ryle, Wm. & Co., 225 4th Ave. (Gramercy 5980)...........-ceeececesecees 106 
Staples & Hanford Co., Newburgh, N.Y.........ccccceeessseccceccccecees 110 
Table-Cover Manufacturers 
Abbott, A. Theo. & Co., Wayne Junc., Philadelphia (Stuyvesant 2546).. 7 
Bromley Mfg. Co., Philadelphia (Gramercy 4192) ........--.c.-ssesceeees 16 
Brooks, Geo. & Son Co., Philadelphia (Gramercy 6712)..............+++- 8 
Lewis, Robert Co., Bridesburg, Pa. (Stuyvesant 4000)............2sseeee+ 19 
Orinoka Mills, 18th St. and 4th Ave. (Stuyvesant 4152)............ onindee 32 
Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Philadelphia (Gramercy 9)...............- 23 
Ps Ms Fs OP kn Gg I Bctcccescccescccvecssccocccey eeeses 110 
Ryer & Cashel, 11 E. aad St. (Gramercy 50968)............ccceceeeeees 2 
Stead & Miller Co., Philadelphia (Gramercy 2540) ........-.....seeeeeee - 25 
Whiteley & Collier, Philadelphia................cceeees pebtewecieescesnes 30 
Art Embroideries and Appliqués 
Alyta Co., San Francisco (Gramercy 1769) .......ececesceecccccccecccece 10 
Criterion Decorative Co., Inc., Philadelphia (Stuyvesant 4000). . —e 
Mansure, E. L. Co., 41 Union Square (Stuyvesant 1201).......-.......0+ 3 
Saubiac, B. & Son, 19 E. 24th St.( Madison Square 1843) .............++- 20 
Smith & Ramsey Embroidery Co.. Philadelphia...............-....+e00 22 
Willich Embroidery Studios, 129 5th Ave. (Gramercy 3987) .............. 108 
Window Shade Supplies 
Ropes, F. Co.g GCM ovccencscccccoctcevccssses (abv mien OD 
Bina, Th. & Co, PR incscsccccicctccccnevicis. scsccccccssccecs 106 
Fuessel, Jacob F. Inc., 103 4th Ave. (Stayvecant | Ea 
Hartshorn, Stewart Co., 250 5th Ave, (Madison Square 1516). . 112 
King, John & Son, Glasgow (Gramercy 4148) .........ccesceeeeecseees 103 
McMaster & Maugle Co., Inc., Philadelphia...... ........cceeeeeeee 31 
Rice & Degas Co, PRs cee secs tack cccccncewse. cossccecésccecce OM 
Lamps and Lighting Fixtures 
Falkenbach Mfg. Co., 159 E. 54th St. (Plaza 7017)......... aéutidioan éeansa 104 
Glaenzer et Cie., 33 W. 34th St. (Greeley 6365) ...........-ccceeecceccece 15 
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Notman, A. H. & Co., 121 W. 27th St. (Farragut 3220) 
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114 East 28th Street, New York 


Phone Madison Square 3225 


























Manufacturers of | q 

Wrought Iron Goods ' 

: ae of all!'descriptions lb 
Stock for;Immediate Delivery ay 4 
op ! Special Designs Executed 
Photographs posted to the wy | 
trade on request 43 
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Its woven pattern makes it reversible 
and gives your customer practically 
two rugs for the price of one. Many 
sizes and color combinations. 


PLYMOUTH MILLS 


1115-1117 Broadway, New York 


Mills: Lawrence, Mass. 














Tenth Annual Peremptory 
Trade Auction Sale 


of 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS 


by order of the 


LEADING MANUFACTURERS 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


on 


Tuesday, January 15, 1918 
A 10 O'CLOCK A.M. 
and following days. 


On an approved credit of four months 


Wilmerding, Morris & Mitchell 


will sell at their salesrooms 


488, 490 & 492 Broadway, New York City 


The product of the following 
well known firms 


Stead & Miller Co. Vigilant Mills 

Baldwin Mfg. Co. A. Theo. Abbott & Co. 
Geo. Brooks & Sons Co. Robert Lewis Co. 

Moss Rose Mfg. Co. Orinoka Mills 


Goods will be on exhibition by catalogue on 


Monday, January 14th 








GROLIER CRAFT PRESS 


Incorporated 


Influential Printing! 
CATALOGS, PAMPHLETS, STATIONERY, Etc. 








Makers of 








229-239 West Twenty-eighth Street, New York 
Telephone Chelsea 7487 














The Meyer Shade, Drapery 
and Carpet Threads can be had in any 
size or color you want. Send in 
your orders direct and we will see that 
ae they are filled promptly. Be sure and get 

mime the Meyer Threads and your machines 
will never get out of order. 


JOHN C. MEYER THREAD CO. 


1500 Middlesex St., Lowell, Mass. 














Our 


Want Column 
Will Help You 
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YOUR COUNTRY NEEDS 
Yum ee 


Here is an enviable opportunity to do patriotic service at home 
while our brothers are fighting abroad. 


A COMPANY is being formed of men engaged in the decorative, 
furniture and upholstery industries of New York, under the 


command of Captain Eugene J. Orsenigo, Company E, 7 Ist 
Regiment, New York Guard. 


BRIEFLY, your DUTIES in the New York Guard are as follows: 


Enlistment for two years for service in the State of New 


York only. 


Drills one night a week. 


ADVANTAGES: 


A chance to do something for your country in this hour of need. 


A first class military education which is invaluable to any 
citizen at this time. 


Use of the 71st Regiment Armory, gymnasium, pool room, 
shooting range, library and bowling alley. 


ALL MEN interested in the above are urged to communicate at 


once with 
Captain Orsenigo 


112 W. 42d Street, Telephone, Bryant 6543 


or Ist Lieut. Embury Palmer 
119 W. 40th Street, Telephone, Bryant 8061 


Or call at the Armory, Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday 


evenings, between 8 and 10 o’olock. 


AMERICA IS CALLING 
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Unusual Interest Attaches to the Coming 
Spring and Summer Exposition 


January 14th to February 20 ftir 


of 
at the aA Ae 


NEW rorK fil 
FURNITURE 
LXCHANGE — ge aR ert eb 


because of the character of the lines shown and their 
wide variety. 


TAKE THIS BUSINESS SHORT-CUT TO RESULTS 






































The Secret Bee | 


of getting more people to buy 
—— Sef couch hammocks 






is to show them that it is 








a permanent contribution to 
comfortable living. 


BUNTING 
COUCH 
HAMMOCKS 


are lowest in final cost tothe | 
consumer because they are 
built on sound principles. 
Their unusual service will 


help sell more BUNTING 
HAMMOCKS for you. 


* 8 2 «0 Comfort—Quality—Character 
f ™~| —that is the “‘ BUNTING ” 
: move the goods. 


a a . ce slogan which will help you 
R. BUNTING BEDDING CO. 2:0 ==" 
° e the new patterns. 


XS 
J = 
ESTABLISHED 1827 Prompt Deliveries 


1505-1523 Wharton Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. Write for 1918 Catalog 
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“*Berbecker” means “Quality” 
New York Salesroom, 15 East 26th Street Chicago Office and Wareroom, 312 West Madison Street 


Gooseneck Overdrape Brackets 


SS «EXTRA-HEAVY BACK PLATES. Finely Finished 







For %-inch Rods 


Furnished in the following projections: 
2, 24%, 2%, 3, 34 and 3¥ inches 





2.1NS | ng - 
No. 6342 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 


Tae BeRBEGKER & RowLanp Mre.Go. 


WATERVILLE, CONNECTICUT. 





,™ 
_ 











Sons-Cunningham Reed & Rattan Co. 


Incorporated 


Announce 


an exhibit of 


Reed Furniture of Quality 


at the 
Keeler Building, Grand Rapids 


during the January Exposition 
at which many 


New Designs and Finishes 
will be shown 











FACTORY and SHOWROOMS : 
157-159 East 32d Street, 
NEW YORK CITY 


*‘Artistic Designs, 
Ask for our new Quality Workmanship 
Catalogue and Prompt Service.” 
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| ~ ™ ee 8 = 
| TT PYINNS 

| 9 Patented June 12, 1917, 

| 4 August 14, 1917 and 

| August 28, 1917. 


Drapery and Portiere Hooks 














An original invention that actually 
does away with the necessity of 
sewing drapery hooks. Easily 
and quickly attached or de- 
tached for cleaning or laun- 
dering. Simple, com- 
plete, sure. Holds the 
finest net or heaviest 
velours equally se- 
cure. Promotes 
workroom 
economy. 
































Style D R Hook—3 Sizes | 











Style H Style F—2 Sizes 


Fits any style or size of ring and can be applied | 
to any drapery or curtain heading without sew- 
ing or special preliminary construction. 
STOCK READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
















Manufactured and For Sale by 


NO-SO SPECIALTY CO. 


136 Massachusetts Avenue Boston, Mass. | 
PRICE LIST UPON APPLICATION ) | 
} 
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TATATATATAIAL 
TKTATAIRIRIATAIA 


WYCOMBE 
COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


UPHOLSTERERS:TO:-THE:-TRADE 
317-323 EAST 347 STREET, NEW YORK* 








We are specialists in the art of making 
fine upholstered furniture, draperies 
and the highest grade of bedding. 





Our upholstered furniture is for the 
most part made to special order, 
after sketches prepared by our own 
designer or executed from the designs 
of our clients. In addition we carry 
in stock a few selected models, made 
with the greatest care and combining 
materials and workmanship of the 
best quality under the persona 
supervision of Mr. Trefflé Lepine. 
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The service system to decorators 
which we have perfected makes for 
the finest results in the satisfaction 
of our clients. 








Telephone, Murray Hill 5319 


Intelligence service by mail. 
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ANTIQUES 
REPRODUCTIONS 
MULTILACQUER 





THE TSCM 2 CO, 


‘CORPORATED 


112 West 42d St. New York City 




















oe 








CEDAR CHESTS 


MATTING AND CRETONNE COVERED BOXES 
MAHOGANY AND OAK CHESTS, Cedar Lined 
SCREENS, FOLDING TABLES 


Quick Shipment for Spring Selling 


FERGUSON BROS. MFG. CO. 


HOBOKEN, N. J. 
) ! ORK, 31 EAST ST 
SALESROOM. ° a ae cotuaare poo dA 


90 
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SMITH & JONES 
FURNITURE 









establishes a standard of excel- 
lence that combines the distin- 
guished individuality of design 
and construction required by 


the decorative trade. 









WRITE FOR SPECIMEN PRINTS 






216 EAST 37tH STREET, NEW YORK 
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KENSINGTON 







WHOLESALE 
SHOWROOM : 


14-18 EAST 32d STREET 


CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE : 
JAMES G. LEESTMA 
32 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 











FORCED OUT 


OF OUR OLD QUARTERS 


Because of the immense increase in our business and to adequately 
care for the trade of the Decorator, we have leased the premises at 


229-231-233-235 E. 41st St., New York 


and are ready to estimate closely on special sketches of any kind 
and solicit your business on workmanship of the highest character. 
Our immense manufacturing space will permit us to produce a 


SPECIAL-ORDER FURNITURE for the TRADE 


and to display it in a convenient location for the local New York 
City trade and visiting buyers. Display rooms on the first floor. 


ROYAL ART WOODWORKING CO., inc. 


Phone Murray Hill 2397 229-235 East 41st Street, New York 
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The Renatssance of Today 





@ Tracing its proud ancestry back to the 
romantic days of the Italian Renaissance, 
the Span-Umbrian furniture being shown 
this season by Berkey & Gay, carries a heri- 
tage rich with the cabinet-making art of 
six centuries. 


q In workmanship and excellence of design 
this line approaches the ultimate in furni- 
ture, “worthy of your children’s heirlooms.” 


@ Dealers will find our exhibition in Grand 
Rapids and New York to be of unusual 
interest during the January buying season. 





BERKEY 6 GAY 


FURNITURE COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


Lae Factories, Executive Offices and Exhibition: 


200 Monroe Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Eastern Office and Exhibition: 
113-119 West 40th Street, New York 
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ANNULAR 


Console Table and Mirror in Chinese Chippendale Spirit 


Reproduced from our Catalogue 


“TABLES OF CHARACTER” 


A line brought out for the dealer in better 
grade of Furniture 


Maddox Table Company 


JAMESTOWN NEW YORK 


Il 


mii nnn MOULIN 


HANA A TTT 


E 











DAVID VAN BLERKOM 


117 West 23d St, New York 


TEL. CHELSEA 2854 ONE FLIGHT UP 











RAR 


JIL 


ul 





WORKROOMS 
for the 


TRADE 











Upholstery 
Draperies 
Curtains 


French Shades 
a Specialty 


WORKMANSHIP OF THE 
HIGHEST CHARACTER 


PROMPT SERVICE 
Sketches and Estimates on Request 


ome cee 7 














JULIUS GUTTMANN 








49 West 45th St., New York 


Telephone: Bryant 4565 
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Karpen Furniture &xposition| 
January, Nineteen Hundred & ighteen 


SMART STYLES 
NEWEST UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 
MODERN FINISHES 
KARPEN QUALITY CONSTRUCTION 


The hall- marks of the new patterns in 


Karpen Guaranteed Upholstered 


Furniture 


Karpen Fiber-Rush and Reed Furniture 
Dining—Bedroom—Office Chairs 


The Karpen Lines in any territory are a stimulus to brisk and 
reproducing trade. Every dealer will find his requirements 
represented in our extensive line of new styles, which will be 
ready for inspection at 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
900-910 Michigan Avenue 37th Street and Broadway 


We extend a cordial invitation to,visiting furniture buyers 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 


CHICAGO MICHIGAN CITY NEW YORK 
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Shillito’s “PERFECTION” Fixtures 


“TIME SAVERS” 
In use in many of the most prominent Upholstery Departments in this country 
| mi wile o's 7 Perfection Sample Cabinets 
| Perfection Hardware Case 
Perfection Sample Book Cabinet 
Perfection Show Rack 
Perfection Drapery Display Window 





These and other Fixtures in the “Perfection” 





line it will pay you to ) get acquainted with 





Ask for catalogue and a list of One Hundred 
and Fifty Establishments now using 
Perfection Fixtures 


THE JOHN SHILLITO COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 
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The Upholstered Furniture House 
of America 





Good furniture well chosen from our line of luxuri- 
ous English upholstered pieces will adorn your home 


Our Grand Rapids display will 


surpass any of our previous shows 


JAMESTOWN LOUNGE COMPANY 


Jamestown, New York 
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CHAMBERLAYNE, Inc. 


MAKERS OF 


DISTINCTIVE FURNITURE | 








| OFFICE, SALESROOMS AND WORKS AT 503 EAST SEVENTY-SECOND STREET 
NEW YORK 
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In the Notman display rooms the trade will find a vast collection of furniture and 
art objects replete with authentic reproductions of the historic periods, together 
with clever and artistic innovations of decorative worth. 


A. H. NOTMAN & CO. 


121-127 West 27th Street, New York 























FINE PERIOD 
FURNITURE 


THE FINE FURNITURE IN 
OUR NEW YORK SALES- 
ROOMS, COMPRISING ONE 
OF THE LARGEST SHOW- 
INGS OF FRENCH AND 
OTHER PERIOD IMPORTA- 
TIONS, COMBINED WITH 
CORRECT EXAMPLES IN 
THE ENGLISH, DUTCH, 
GERMAN AND OTHER 
HISTORIC PERIODS FROM 
OUR OWN FACTORY, IS 
CONSTANTLY ON EXHI- 
BITION AND WILL AP- 
PEAL STRONGLY TO THE 
DECORATIVE TRADE. 


JOHN MILLER & CO. 


516-520 East 17th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO FACTORY 
Selling Agents, A. H. NOTMAN & CO. 
121-127 West 27th St., New York 
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his establishment offers unique ad- 
sa to Architects and Decorators 
having under consideration the furnishing 
of the better class of residences. 


You are invited to utilize the entire 

facilities of the Galleries, where you 
may make selections, accompanied by your 
clients if desired, in the midst of harmonious 
surroundings and at no prohibitive cost. 


These diversified Exhibits are composed 

of reproductions and facsimiles of early 
examples, in which the best traditions of 
every historic epoch are faithfully sustained. 
There are unusual groups for the Dining 
Room and Chamber, luxuriously Uphol- 
stered Sofas and Chairs, and a profusion of 
exquisite occasional pieces for both the 
formal and informal rooms of the modern 
dwelling. 


The maximum discounts are extended. 
Correspondence invited. 


New Vfork Galleries 


Grand Rapids Furniture Company 


INCORPORATED 


54-36 West 32% Street 
New York City 








ECORATORS are invited to avail 

themselves of the facilities expressly 
arranged for them and their clients. In 
our display of new and distinctive models 
in upholstered furniture, each article 
made by the Chesterfield Furniture Co. 
possesses a degree of refinement that 
appeals to everyone who makes a dis- 
tinction in choosing furniture. We will 
gladly submit to dealers illustrations of 
our extensive collection. 


Chesterfield Furniture Zo. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


High-Grade Upholstered Furniture 


10 East CThirty-Ninth Street, New York 





























QOTTLICH WEOCK & C0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Furniture Frames 


LARGE STOCK OF DAVENPORT AND ODD 
CHAIR FRAMES ALWAYS ON HAND 


Illustrations and Prices Upon Request 











ALSO 
SPECIAL-ORDER WORK 


5-7-9 LA GRANGE STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


PHONE STAGG 2591 ESTABLISHED 1857 
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OLD TAPESTRIES 


AND 


NEEDLEWORK EMBROIDERY 


FINE ANTIQUES 
OF ALL PERIODS 


AN IMMENSE STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


H. KAHN & CO., Ltd. 


6-12 ST. ANDREW STREET 
HOLBORN CIRCUS 


LONDON = ag ENGLAND 


American Representative: LOUIS B. DOYLE, 114 E. 28th St., New York 
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DAY BEDS, in a variety of designs and finishes, are prominent features in the display of 


BEDS AND BEDDING 


SHOWN IN OUR SALESROOMS, 25 WEST 45th STREET, San”, NEW YORK CITY 


FRANK A. HALL & SONS 


WAREROOMS AT 


25 WEST 45th STREET 1611 CHESTNUT STREET 
NEW YORK CITY PHILADELPHIA 
Factory: 118-122 Baxter Street, New York City Bedstead Foundry: Southfields, New York 























Hand-Made Reproductions 
Antiques Restored 
Italian, French, Spanish and 
English Periods 


Art Furniture 


Special Order Work in all Styles 
Reproductions and Repairing of Antiques 


449-455 WEST 4lst STREET 











VISIT OUR NEW SALESROOM 


L. VIOLANTE & ONORATO 


PHONE BRYANT 7560 NEW YORK 











Ground Floor, No Stairs, No Elevator. 
Bring or send your Clients. 


SPECIAL FURNITURE TO ORDER 


Telephone 1256 Madison Square 


ANTIQUE REPRODUCTION CO. 
2 West 29th Street, New York 






















@» —<@ HEADQUARTERS? HARDWARE, = 




















Brass-Plated and Brass Covered ¥%-inch Goose-Neck Brackets, Vestibule Brack- 
Rodding, Brass and Iron-Lined Tubing ets, Rings, etc.; Weight Braid, Slip Cover 
in all sizes, Extension Rods, Brass- Fasteners, Rubber Edging for Linoleum, 
Covered Poles, Pole Ends, Sockets, Brass Bindings, Stair Nosings, Rods, etc. ; 
Rings, Brackets, Traverse Rings, French Drawer Pulls, Furniture Castors, Locks, 
Heading Rings and Hooks, Valance Keys, etc.; Special Railing Work of every 


Brackets, Bone Rings, Flat Brass Rod. description and in any finish desired. 





BETWEEN 
Sth and Eth ave 
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JOHN KING @ SON 


(Established in the Year 1775) 
GLASGOwW, SCOTLAND 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated 


SCOTCH WINDOW HOLLANDS 


To insure getting our goods, 
Examine Tickets 
and Paper Bands. 
Also inside Holland Tab on 
end of each piece, and 
see that each bears name of 


John Hing @ Son. 


Sold by Leading 
Manufacturers and 
Jobbers of Window 
Shade Goods. 





Medde@?”?- 


TRADE MARK 


FELIX J. McCOSHER, the onte 29s f2: 


27 EAST TWENTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK 














— eet D— | | MARIE ANTOINETTE 


‘REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. HIGH-GRADE—SUITABLE FOR 
After many years of experience with all kinds BED ROOMS—REAL NOVELTY 
of upholstery materials the celebrated house of IN SUMMER RUGS 


S. Karpen & Bros. writes us as follows: 


ee ne 


UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE 


of All Kinds SIMILAR TO THE MARIE 
Chicago, August 6, 1917. ANTOINETTE ALTHOUGH 
DU PONT FABRIKOID CO. LOWER IN PRICE 
Wilmington, Del. 
Gentlemen: 


| de“ Gebinven Hone of Karsan. we NOVELTA 


use only the best grades of materials in 


the manufacture of our products, and on 
all grades of furniture on which Karpen A GRASS RUG OF UNIQUE 
Sterling Leather is not specified or used, DESIGN 


we prefer to use Craftsman Quality Fa- 
brikoid, rather than inferior split leather 
or substitutes for leather. 

Yours truly, 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 


Write for Samples and Prices FELDMAN 9 ARMON & Co. 
DU PONT FABRIKOID CO. 13-15 BANK ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. NEw YorK OFFICE: 1123 Broadway 


The world’s largest manufacturers BALTIMORE OFFICE: Piper Bldg. 
of Leather Substitutes 
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e 
CHAIRS of ESPECIAL VALUE 


NEW SAMPLES ARE 
NOW READY FOR INSPECTION 











@ Send for cuts of our latest patterns. 


@ Prices will be of exceptional interest to the 


critical buyer. 


BODENSTEIN & KUEMMERLE, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ONE OF THE LARGEST FIRMS IN THE EAST DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY 
TO THE MANUFACTURE OF DINING-ROOM AND BEDROOM CHAIRS 


























This Space Is Reserved 


by the 


AMOS T. HILL 


Furniture Co., Inc. 


159 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA SHOW ROOMS 
1023 FILBERT STREET 





FALKENBACH MFG. CO., Inc. J 


DESIGNERS AND MAKERS OF 


WOODFIBRE@¢ 


(ABSOLUTELY FIRE PROOF) 
Lighting Fixtures, Lamps and Art #4 
Objects in All Periods 


Specialists in Fixtures for Hotels, Churches i 
Theaters and Banks. 






CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
159 East 54th Street, New York 


BRANCH OFFICES AND AGENTS 


N. W.T. Knott - - 164 Federal St., Boston 
F.C. Billups - - - - - Portland, Oregon 
Bird-RymerCo. - - - - - - Oakland, Cal. 


McCurdy-Miller Co. - - Los Angeles, Cal. No. 3082 





























PETER C. LEE 


SPACE 1206 
New York 
Furniture Exchange 


46th ST. and LEXINGTON AVE. 
NEW YORK 





Dining-Room, 
Bedroom and 
Reed Furniture 


In various Period Styles and in materials 
and finish that conform to sens- 
ible home furnishing. 


We are Permanent Exhibitors in the 
Furniture Exchange. 
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1883 | 1918 


Michigan Chair Company 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


President : Vice-Pres.: Secy. and Treas.: 
THOS. F. GARRATT CHARLES H. COX JOHN D. KAREL 





ZO rm ms} D> mC) ED Hy He > 
ZOm sy >= OM Dd > 


MICHIGAN’S FOREMOST CHAIR FACTORY 


We fully appreciate the large measure of patronage with which The Trade has 
favored us during the past year and in our own behalf feel that, notwithstanding the some- 
what strenuous conditions surrounding production, our service has been very satisfactory. 


That has always been our aim and always will be. 


With that end in view, we have made many additions in each department of our 
product, which results in.a combination of rare commercial excellence. 


Every buyer will be cordially welcomed at our factory. 


The courtesy of our organization is an added evidence of our desire to make your visits both pleas- 
ant and profitable. 


Warerooms in readiness January Ist, 1918. 


REPRESENTATIVE SALESMEN 


East: CHAS. H. COX West: CHAS. B. PARMENTER, H. A. HURD South: W. R. PENNY 
BERYLE J. HOLMES ROBERT G. CALDER, E. A. FENSKE 
Michigan Chair C 
1883 1918 
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NC CH HAND-KNOTTED WORSTED RK 
Genuine Hand-Made Aubusson Savonnerie and Aubusson Tapestry DR 
Seamless Plain and Figured Wide Rage oy Ve Wide Worsted, any Color 

Plain and Figured Genuine French Wilton, any Color, Wide Widths. 


Aubusson Gobelin Tapestries for Panels, Walls and Furniture Coverings. 
PROMPT DELIVERY, PERFECT EXECUTION, PRICES BEYOND COMPETITION. 


or Size Up to 





ms 


NICOLAS HEMANCE, 225 FIFTH AVE., Gittins) NEW YORK 





Domestic Thrown Silk 


eceee oe all Descriptions ..... 
On Hand or to Order. 








FINE PURE DYE SILAS 
for the Woollen Trade 
a Specialty. SDS #ae 


—=IMPORTERS OF. 


Asiatic and European Raw Silk 
225 Fourth Ave., cor. 18th 8t., New York 





William Ryle @ Co. vearens ix 


Foreign and Domestic 
SPUN SILK YARNS 
wor AND NOLS eee 





U.S. Agent - 


Established 1848 


NICKERSON BROTHERS 


99 and 101 Worship Street, E.C. - - = 


JAMES A. McDONALD 
60 and 62 East 11th Street - 


LONDON, ENG. 


NEW YORK 





RUSH-SEATS OUR 
SPECIALTY 


We put RUSH-SEATS in antique and 
modern chairs. We weave these 
RUSH-SEATS by hand exactly as it 
was done inthe olden times. Write 
to us for details and Prices. 


MADALIE BROS., Prut xpi: Pria ra: 


E. ERNEY @ CO. 


Successors to JAMES E. BOWER 
WHOLESALE 


Linoleum, Oil Cloth, Window Shades 
and Brass Curtain Fixtures 
31 So. FOURTH ST. PHILADELPHIA, DA. 














Tel. 2343 Stuyvesant House of Fuessel Estab. 1853 


JACOB F. FUESSEL, Inc. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


NON PAREIL 
WINDOW SHADES 


HOLLANDS, ROLLERS, FIXTURES, Etc. 
FOR THE TRADE 


MAIN OFFICE 


103 Fourth Avenue, New York 


HOBOKEN, N. J. 
BRANCHES ELMHURST, L. L. 














GULLABI GULBENKIAN & CO. 


OLDEST WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Oriental Rugs 


225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Corer Twenty-Sixth Street 


Universal Braid Works 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ART TINSEL & METAL BRAIDS 
SilK Fringes and Novelties 
108-110 WEST Iith ST., NEW YORK 











THE 


DYER 


Rugs, Draperies, Hangings, Goods in the 
Piece, of any fabric, dyed to a perfect 
harmony with your color schemes. 


JULES DOUX, Inc. Utica, N. Y. 


RUGS AND CARPETS 


BEST SELLING DESIGNS AT LEAST COST 


We are one of the largest Cut Order Houses in America and our 
samples should be carried by every up-to-date store. 


SEND FOR 1917 CATALOGUE 


GLANZ, HALL & CO., 623 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


























SCOTCH ART RUGS for Decorative Purposes 


We are are Specialists in the Manufacture of Art Rugs. 
Doone, Thistle, Lanark, Kiltie and Seminole Mission Rugs. 


WILLIAM HENDERSON & CO., Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Price. 





2 Ye INCHES 





No. F1945 “Gooseneck” Rod 


A Clean-Cut Curtain Rod. 
A Satisfactory Seller at a Reasonable 


The Rod is ferruled throughout; edges 
of bracket plates formed over. 


Its security is not dependent upon the 
time- worn friction fastener, but real 
rigidity is assured by 


The T.& S. SPRING-SLOT GRIP. 
Orders promptly filled. 


THE TURNER & SEYMOUR MFG. CO. 


TORRINGTON, CONN., U.S. A. 


Iz INCHES 



























Established 1868 
HARRY J. SCHWEHM ERNEST SCHWEHM 


JOHN M. SCHWEHM’S SONS 


f ‘ Manufacturers of 
Figured Hair Cloth of every description, and Upholstery 
Goods in Silk, Mercerized and Cotton 


13 to 25 Wister St., below Germantown Avenue 
Germantown, Phila., Pa. 














for tue Famous DAMRIC CAMBRIC 
RICE & DAME COMPANY, Manufacturers of 
WINDOW SHADES 


Distributors of 


Shade Cloth, Shade Rollers, Lace Curtains and Upholstery 
Hardware 


1015-1017 FILBERT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CORBIN A. DUNHAM & Co. 


736-738-740 80. WABASH AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Upholstery and Drapery 
Workrooms 
FOR THE TRADE 





ALL GRADES OF 
Tow, Moss, Kapoc 
Sea-Moss 


Wood- Wool 


Excelsior 





QUALITY and SERVICE 





H. W. WHITNEY 


305-315 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 
DETROIT OFFICE, 619 Dime Bank Building 





WRITE FOR PRICES AND SAMPLES 
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| OT a A necessity in 
) a every Drapery 


Department 





Largest and most com- 
plete stock of 
Carpet and Drapery 
Hardware in America 


Catalog on application 





Patented June 27, 1911 


No. 124—Brass, Polished H. L. JUDD COMPANY 


% in.inner dia. 1% in. inner dia. 
LM ce oe oe 134 se oe sé 


ui Be wo 87 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK 


3 dozen in a box. 














DECORATIVE LEATHERS 


Dining Room Screens 
Leather Covering for Chairs 
Leather Wall Hangings 
Embossers of Velvets, etc. 


Variety of Fruit and Flower Panels Suitable for 
Over Mantel Decorations 


TOOLED LEATHER DESK SETS 


Charles R. Yandell & Co. 
FOSTER LUXU RY 7-11 WEST 45th ST., NEW YORK 


Spring Filling for Top Cushions al 
1. Springs of Premier wire ends to work into cush- Dacorative tabrice 


specially tempered. ions. 

























2. Double-conespring—free- 5. METALLIC clip connec- For Hangings and Furniture Covers 
dom of action, no rub- tion— durable and inde- in pe snewest modern art “i 
bing of coils. pendent action. behest lh de = 

embroideries * +7e9 = 


3. Springs in separate : 4; 3 26 od 
‘teres neles & Oude mudincorer re: ) ) WILLICH EMBROIDERY. 
4. Springs knotted-no loose in or around the springs. . STUDIOS - j 

Various Sizes and Gauges of Wire if : ve New'orkCity 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 


UTICA, N. Y. 
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MANHATTAN-ROME COMPANY 


SUCCESSORS TO 


NEW YORK COUCH BED COMPANY 


announce that beginning with the 
opening of the New York Furniture 
Exposition, Grand Central Palace, 
New York, January 14th, they will 
have on display their complete line of 


ROMELINK 


SWINGING COUCH HAMMOCKS 


A number of new departures will be shown, notably those models with 
the Cravenette Finish. The exclusive rights to this process as applied 
to Couch Hammocks have been obtained by this company. 


You are cordially invited to inspect this display of ROMELINK 
HAMMOCKS. The models with the Cravenette Finish may 


be readily identified by the label shown above. 


MANHATTAN-ROME COMPANY 


SUCCESSORS TO 


NEW YORK COUCH BED COMPANY 
LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 
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a EECY 


ESTABLISHED 1884 


624 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 














RUGS MADE TO ORDER 


“GOLDEN FLEECE’ 


4 AXMINSTER, MADE IN OUR NEW YORK FACTORY 
3 HAND - TUFT, MADE IN ENGLAND 
AUBUSSON AND SAVONNERIE, MADE IN FRANCE 


‘! PERSIAN RUG MANUFACTORY 


2 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


233 GRANT AVENUE 
SAN FRANCISCO 

















LYON 
FURNITURE 
MERCANTILE 
AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 1876 


PUBLISHERS OF TYON-RED BOOK. 
ARTHUR S.LYON GENERAL MANAGER. 







The Special Credit and Collection Bureau of the 


Furniture, Carpet, Upholstery, Undertaking, Picture Frame, Mirror, 


Refrigerator, Stove and Housefurnishing Trades 
REFERENCE BOOKS, CREDIT REPORTS, COLLECTIONS 


Executive Offices: New York, 258 Broadway 
Boston - - - 27 HaymarketSq. Chicago - - - 
Philadelphia - 608 Chestnut St. 
St. Louis - 605 Wainright Bldg. 
Jamestown, N, Y., Chadakoin Bldg. 


Cincinnati - 
Grand Rapids - 


440 So. Dearbofn St. 
- 2nd Nat. Bank Bldg. 
Keeler Bldg. 


High Point, N.C.. Bahk of Com, Bldg. 





f 


“ESTABLISHED /877/" 








R. J. & R. RITCHIE COMPANY, Manufacturers 


4080 ORCHARD STREET, FRANKFORD, PENNA. 


DEAL BATH KU 


A close examination of the 
Style, Weave and Quality will 
convince the most critical. 


Tapestry Cuntains, Couch, 
. TABLE AND FomnituRe Cov- 
hes ERINGS. SUNFAST CURTAINS 

ano Piece Goons, CHENILLE CunTAIns AND TABLE Covers 
A. JACOBSON - Hartford Bldg., 41 Union Sq., New York 
OTTO JACOBS eS. - - - - Lees Building, Chicago 
° - 3712 Virginia Ave., Kansas City, Mo., for far West 


Phoenix Carpet Co., 18 East 18th Street 
New York Agency for Bath Rugs 


STAPLES & HANFORD CO. 


r) NEWBURGH, N. Y. M 


CORRUGATED WIRE SUPPORTS FOR UPHOLSTERY SPRINGS 





















ap 
op 
= 

A: 


~ 
~\ — 4 Selling |New York, General Merchandise Exchange, 19 West 19th Street. 
Quaker Quality Agents | Chicago, Ill., R. Brownlee, Jr., 404 Medinah Bldg. 


Mascher, Waterloo and York Streets 
THE QUAKER MILLS, °"'ranaDELPHta, PA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF A FULL LINE OF 


ASN COLONIAL RAG RUGS, RAG CARPETS & CHENILLE BATH RUGS 


San Francisco, Cal., N. L. Walter, 833 Market Street 
Boston, Mass., Leslie Tyler, 38 Chauncy Street 








NEVERSLIP 


34 Taylor Street 





JAMESTOWN CURTAIN ROD CO,, Inc. 
Manufacturers of High-Grade Lace Curtain Rods, Extension Shade Strips and Metal Novelties, 







‘THE ANCHOR EXTENSION CURTAIN ROD 
SINGLE, DOUBLE OR TRIPLE 
Send for full description 
SHADE HOLDER and prices 
Made in different sizes, extensible, adjustable from 24 to 102 inches. Finished in Nickel, 
Brush Brass, Oxidized Copper, White Enamel and the Natural-Wood Finishes, Oak, Mahog- 
any, Cherry, Circassian Walnut, etc.; the Wall Brackets being finished to correspond to the 
curtain rods. Neatly packed in individual Cartons. Absolutely Rigid, Locks Into Place; No Loose Parts. F 


ANCHOR 
CURTAIN ROD 


Jamestown, New York 
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GOAT LEATHER 


WE ARE PRODUCING 

BEAUTIFUL GOAT EF- 

FECTS ON STEER 
HIDES 


If you have been using goat or 
sheep, here is something that 
will interest you. 


Beautiful, uniform, non - fading 
colors—soft leather, large hides. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES TODAY 


THE LACKAWANNA 


HACKETTSTOWN, N. J. 














FREE 


With an order for the 
following selection of 


SANITARY 
PILLOWS 


we will include a 
Sanitary 
Display Rack 

like cut, K. D. | 


3 prs.61b. Comet at $1.05 
3 prs. 7 1b. Standard at 1.25 
3 prs. 71b. Beatsall at 1.50 
3 prs. 7 1b. Comfort at 2.00 
3prs.7lb. Empire at 2.25 
3 prs. 6lb. Cascade at 2.75 





This rack will increase 
your Pillow Sales 100%. 


It may be referred to as SELECTION ‘‘ W. O."’ without 
specially naming Grades and Qualities. 


SEND US AN ORDER FOR SELECTION “W. 0.” 


LEATHER COMPANY She on nite Soattior Gee 


422-428 South Canal Street - CHICAGO, ILL. 














HENRY SCHIMPF : 


The Nahon Company 
REPRODUCTIONS 


of Fine Furniture in 


Early English, Spanish 
and Italian Schools. 
























9g NEW RESTAURANT MOROCCO WORK 
1225 Chestnut Street FACTORY. and Comet 
} cat Aye | 53rd STREET and EAST RIVER 
Visiting buyers and salesmen wiaaan’ re N EW YORK 
The high cost of paper 


shipping calls 


more economical ma- 

MAM Ow terial. This material 

has been discovered, 

and already extensively used by many of the largest shippers in the 


country. It is known as 


Expanded Wood 








e and corrugated board _..—— 27 
for packing, crate lin- .<& 

ps Rtg Sg age R 

or aX MY 33 





It is made of soft wood veneering, strongly reinforced by thread seams. It is pliable and easy to handle, 
‘Mil moisture-proof, stands rubbing and friction, lighter in weight. Ideal for case and crate lining and contain- 
ftw ers of all kinds. Costs much less than paper or boards and is far better. Ask for samples and booklet. 


Our Free Service Department Helps You Solve Your Packing Problems. 


EXPANDED WOOD COMPANY, Evanville, Ind. U.S. A. 
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Character 


in Cedar Chests, like character in 
anything else, must be deep rooted 


ISTINCTIVENESS of design gives the Standard Red Cedar ‘Chest a surface char- 


acter that is extremely pleasing. But more pronounced than this surface character 
is the “ built-in’’ character of the chests themselves. 


Located right down in the heart of the Virginia Red Cedar belt we have at our command 
the finest red cedar obtainable, and this red cedar is wrought into Standard chests by 
skilled workmen, imbued with the “standard policy of quality,” in construction and finish. 


We promote the sale of Standard Chests by providing you with sufficient advertising ma- 
terial designed for certain seasons that assures a quick turnover on the Standard line. 


Write for blue-print catalog of new designs, 
also for attractive window - feature display 
available for one store in your city 


Standard Red Cedar Chest Co. 


Altavista, Va. 
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IARTSHOR Y 
MARTSRORN) | |corrrriep & CHOBOT 
7 


Painters and 


Decorators 


FOR THE 
TRADE 


NOVELTY 
As a matter tench it AM 
of fact— 


50 EAsT 
Hartshorn is a certainty! You don’t have to ask whether it 
is best. or not,—whether it sells, or not,—whether it pays, or 59 TH STREET 
not. These facts have been established for fifty years. NEw YorK 
When a line of goods has come down through the ages sat- 
isfying every public demand, and surviving every market test 
—you may be sure that line has real merit. 

















Back of the line is the name. Back of the name is the 
reputation. Back of the reputation is the purpose to make 
Hartshorn an ever increasing power for good in the shade 
roller and shade cloth business. 





.TELEPHONE MADISON SQUARE 66758 
It is hoped live merchants will join us in the campaign of 


progressiveness, — striving to standardize conditions and M. oz ~ was HARA 
working together for the common welfare. What do.!you [ ; ( ; 





think 


The Hartshorn Idea is based upon practical merchandising 
and selling methods, and should appeal to all who are in- 
terested in the greater development of business, 





Write for Illustrated Book—** Shade Craft and 
Harmonious Decoration.”” Address “‘Dept. 2” 


Stewart Hartshorn Company 
250 Fifth Avenue New York 








ORIENTAL RUGS. DURRIES AND MOONJ MATS” 
_ LAMPS AND MATTINGS 


230 FIFTH AVE. sw coe 27--st NEW YORK 




















OLSTERER” 112 


















































BOOKS OF INTEREST 


WHICH ARE ALSO EDUCATIONAL 











PERIOD FURNISHINGS 


An Encyclopedia of Furniture, Furnishings, Decorations. Contains 
2,731 illustrations, 266 pages, size 9% x12; 112 fabric illustrations cover- 
ing all periods; 360 illustrations of chairs; 800 of carvings of design 
details, table tops, chair legs, etc. ; 800 design motifs of walls and ceil- 
ings with 65 interiors. Price, $5.00, postpaid. 


RUGS OF THE ORIENT 


Complete in its description of all Oriental rugs, giving definitions of 
over 200 Oriental rug terms. 141 illustrations of Oriental rugs. Com- 
plete map of rug country. A wealth of information on the subject. 
Size 9% x 12%, 126 pages. $3.00. postpaid. 


THE ROOM BEAUTIFUL 


Being a collection of hundreds of the best efforts of American and foreign 
decorators and the Clifford & Lawton staff, in the Old and New Styles, including 
Gothic, Renaissance, Flemish, Dutch, Georgian and Colonial. No such collection of 
interiors has ever been published in one book. No book has ever contained such a 
vast library of interiors. Printed in duotone brown ink. Well bound in cloth, 13x94; 
288 pages. $3 a copy. Postpaid. 


COLOR, VALUE 


A valuable book treating of color contrasts and color harmonies. It 
will assist the decorator and the manufacturer in the selection of color 
designs or for decorations generally. Colored plates and diagrams illus- 
trating the fundamental principles of the subject, of inestimable value to 
either student or artisan. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


FURNITURE UPHOLSTERING 


A practical handbook for the upholsterer. Over 700 illustrations with descriptive 
text. Tools and Accessories, Slip Coverings, Cushions, Mattresses, Springing Up, 
Bridle-edged Upholstering, Pad Seats, Hard-edged Upholstering, Double Stuffing, 
Pillow-edged Upholstering and Pad Backs, Circular Backed Chairs, Spring-backed 
Pieces, Simple Buttoning, Pleated Buttoning, Buttoning Circular Backs, Tufting Spring 
Backs, Contour and Form, Iron-back Upholstering, Bands and Banding, Cording and 
Lining, Choosing the Covering for Furniture, Planning the Covering, The Handling of 
Haircloth, Gimping, Repairing and Polishing. 

The most authoritative and complete instruction book ever published on the art of 
upholstering furniture. Price, complete, $3.50, postpaid. 


CUTTING AND DRAPING 


Enlarged and Revised Edition 
Most thoroughly up-to-date workroom book on the market. 


French Festoon Drapery. Window Shades and Blinds. 
Irregular Festoon Drapery. Archways and Alcoves. 

Flat Valances and Lambrequins. Portiéres and Appliqués. 

Laying out Lambrequin Forms. — Bed Draperies. 

Pleated Valances and Tambrequins. Traverse, Drop and Theater Curtains. 
Extension Valances and Lambrequins. Interior Groupings, Cozy Corners and 
Piano and Mantel Draperies. Wall-Hangings. 

Scarf Draperies. Awnings and Veranda Curtains. 
Festival Decorations. The Application of Grille Work. 

Lace Curtains. Work-Room Auxiliaries. 


Over 450 illustrations and diagrams illustrating methods of cutting and 


making all the popular styles of drapery treatments. Not an obsolete style 
in the book. Price, $3.00, postpaid. 


Clifford & Lawton, Publishers, * Fours Avenue. New York 





GROLIER CRAFT PRESS, INC., N. Y. 
































THE JOHN KRODER & HENRY REUBEL CO. 


Manufacturers of 


EveryTHine In THE DRAPERY ano CARPET HARDWARE LINE 








Our Latest Double *“* PUSH-ON”’ Flat Extension Tube 


30 to 54-inch Extension 
































No. 765—Polished Brass Plated. No. 766—Brush Brass Finish. No. 767—Ox. Copper Finish 


Main Office and Factories, 108-128 Meeker Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. New York Salesroom, 107 East 17th Street, New York City 


Address all communications to our main office, 108-128 Meeker Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











HOUSE CHESTS oF AMERICAN WALNUT 


MAHOGANY OR IVORY, WITH CEDAR INTERIORS 











Seven beautiful Period Designs 
ready now. Five more to come 
in. January. | 


[deal for Hall, Living-Room, 
Dining-Room or 
Sleeping-Room 

CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
SHOWROOMS 
1319 MICHIGAN AVE. KLINGMAN BLDG. 


2d FLOOR 6th FLOOR No. 625 
CHICAGO, ILL. GRAND Rapips, MICH. 








THE ROOS MANUFACTURING CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1871 


967 WEST TWENTIETH STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. | 





FOR SALES PURPOSES SENT ON REQUEST 





| ILLUSTRATIONS. OF SPECIALLY PRICED CEDAR CHESTS 




















